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AMERICAN  UNION 


NOVEMBER,  1927 


When  I  accepted  an  office  which  to  me  means  heavy  responsil)ility,  it  was 
with  the  fervent  wish  of  most  zealously  contributing  to  maintain  and  strengthen 
the  relations  of  friendship  and  mutual  good  understanding  between  Salvador  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  to  that  end  I  wish  to  devote  my  most  solicitous 
care  in  the  understanding  that,  thanks  to  the  ever  broader  and  more  complete 
understanding  of  the  just  and  noble  ideals  which  are  to  be  supported  by  the 
Nations,  the  bases  of  an  international  life  must  become  wonderfully  stronger. 

These  purposes  could  not  be  achieved  without  the  earnest  cooperation  of 
Your  Excellency  and  your  enlightened  assistants  and,  therefore,  I  express  to  you 
my  very  great  desire  to  rely  on  your  assistance  and  goofl  will. 
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SHORTLY  after  Dr.  Hector  David  Castro,  that  distinguished 
gentleman  who  from  December  16,  1922,  until  April  15,  1927, 
so  successfully  discharged  the  duties  of  Charge  d’Affaires  of  El 
Salvador,  left  Washington  to  occupy  the  position  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations  and  Justice,  the  Government  of  El 
Salvador  appointed  the  eminent  jurisconsult.  Dr.  Francisco  Antonio 
Lima,  as  Envoy  E.xtraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  that 
Republic  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

This  distinguished  statesman  and  diplomat  is  already  well  and 
favorably  known  in  the  official  and  social  circles  of  Washington, 
since  in  1913  he  enjoyed  the  honor  of  representing  his  Government  as 
Envoy  E.xtraordinary  at  the  official  ceremonies  attendant  upon  the 
inauguration  of  Woodrow  Wilson  as  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  new  Minister  from  El  Salvador  in  presenting  his  credentials 
at  the  White  House  Tuesday,  September  20,  expressed  himself,  in 
part,  as  follows: 
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To  these  friendly  and  expressive  sentiments  President  Coolidge 
made  the  most  cordial  response,  from  which  the  following  is  extracted : 

The  frioiidly  relations  so  long  existing  between  our  two  countries  are  a  source 
of  great  satisfaction  to  the  Government  and  jK'ople  of  the  United  States  and  in 
reply  to  the  hope  which  you  have  so  graciously  expressed  I  am  pleased  to  l)e  able 
to  assure  you  of  my  own  cordial  cooixjration  and  that  of  the  other  officials  of 
this  Government  in  maintaining  these  relations  and  in  strengthening  still  further 
the  bonds  of  friendship  and  mutual  esteem  which  happily  unite  our  two  countries. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  Minister,  that  your  stay  in  this  country  will  be  in  every 
way  a  pleasant  one  and  that  j'ou  will  derive  great  satisfaction  from  your  sojourn 
in  Washington. 

Doctor  Lima  was  born  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador  March  10,  1882, 
where,  after  completing  the  elementary  and  secondary  courses  of 
instruction,  he  matriculated  in  the  National  University  in  the  same 
city,  receiving  in  due  course  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  went  to  France,  where  he  did  postgraduate  work  in  the  Institution 
Saint  Croix  du  Vesinet,  and  also  in  I’Ecole  de  Droit  de  Paris,  where 
he  was  certificated  in  Penal  Science. 

His  public  career  began  auspiciously  in  1907  with  his  appointment 
as  Judge  in  the  Criminal  Court  of  San  Salvador.  A  year  later  he 
joined  the  faculty  of  the  National  University  as  Professor  of  Philos¬ 
ophy  of  Law,  Cruninal  Sociology,  and  Philosophy  of  Penal  Law. 

In  1912  he  was  appointed  Consul  General  and  Charge  d’Affaires 
and  later  Resident  Minister  before  the  Government  of  Guatemala. 
In  1914  he  acted  as  Sindico  in  the  Municipality  of  San  Salvador,  and 
later  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  post  he  held  until 
1918.  Later  on  in  this  same  year  we  find  him  in  Buenos  Aires  in 
the  character  of  official  delegate  to  the  Uniform  Legislation  Congress 
which  met  in  that  city,  and  two  years  later  in  Mexico  as  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  before  the  Government 
of  that  Republic.  The  following  year  he  was  appointed  prosecretary 
of  the  Monetary  C’ommission  and  a  year  later  he  acted  as  Confiden¬ 
tial  Envoy  of  the  Central  American  Federal  Council  before  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  takes  this  opportunity  of 
presenting  its  most  cordial  felicitations  and  greetings  to  the  new 
diplomatic  representative  of  El  Salvador  and,  in  no  less  degree,  its 
most  sincere  good  wishes  that  his  important  mission  may  be  crowned 
with  the  fullest  measure  of  success. 


TllP^  Hon.  Miguel  Cruchaga  Tocornal,  retiring  Ambassador 
of  Chile  to  the  United  States,  was  the  guest  at  luncheon 
Saturday,  September  10,  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  on  which  he  had  served  since  coming 
to  the  United  States  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  The  diplo¬ 
matic  representatives  at  Washington  of  the  American  Republics  were 
present  at  the  luncheon,  as  were  also  the  Director  General  and 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

In  e.xpressing  the  regrets  of  the  members  of  the  Board  at  the 
retirement  of  their  colleague,  the  Hon.  Frank  B.  Kellogg,  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States,  who  is  also  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
said: 

I  am  certain  tliat  I  am  expressing  the  sentiments  of  every  member  of  the 
Governing  Board  when  I  say  how  deeply  we  regret  your  departure  from  Wash¬ 
ington.  During  the  period  of  your  stay  you  have  not  onlj’  endeared  yourself  to 
every  member  of  the  Board  by  reason  of  your  high  qualities,  both  of  mind  and 
heart,  but  you  have  also  become  one  of  its  most  valued  members  in  furthering 
the  cause  of  international  cooperation  on  the  American  Continent.  Combining 
the  broad  experience  of  the  statesman,  diplomat,  and  jurist,  you  have  brought 
to  the  problems  confronting  the  Pan  American  Union  an  earnestness  and  devo¬ 
tion  which  have  given  to  you  a  place  of  real  leadership  in  the  work  of  this  inter¬ 
national  organization.  We  will  deeply  regret  that  we  are  to  be  deprived  of  your 
counsel,  but  we  feel  equally  assured  that  we  may  count  on  your  constant  coopera¬ 
tion  in  furthering  the  great  purposes  entrusted  to  the  Union. 

May  I  also  be  permitted  to  say  a  word  in  my  capacity  as  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States  in  order  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  broad  statesman¬ 
like  manner  in  which  you  have  dealt  with  every  question  which  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  discuss  with  you. 

In ‘closing,  permit  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Ambassador,  to  express  to  you  the  deep 
sense  of  gratitude  of  every  member  of  the  Board  for  your  constant  and  unfailing 
helpfulness  and  to  assure  you  of  the  warm  affection  which  we  feel  for  you.  I 
also  wish  to  express  the  hope  that  the  years  to  come  will  bring  to  you  the  full 
measure  of  satisfaction  which  your  eminent  public  services  so  richly  deserve. 

The  Ambassador  of  Chile  responded  as  follows: 

On  a  day  and  occasion  like  this  I  feel  almost  unable  to  express  my  mingled 
emotions.  You  will,  I  am  sure,  understand  my  plight  and  with  your  invariable 
courtesy  infer,  from  these  heartfelt  though  simple  words  of  mine,  the  deep  and 
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OOVERNINO  BOARD  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION  HONORS  DR.  MIGUEL  CRUCHAGA,  RETIRING  AMBASSADOR  OF  CHILE 


Dr.  Mipiel  Cruchaga,  who  recently  retired  as  Ambassador  of  Chile  to  the  United  States,  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  tendered  by  the  Governing  Board  in  the 
Pan  American  Building,  September  10,  1027.  Those  present  appear  in  the  group  as  follows:  Front  row,  left  to  right :  The  Minister  of  V'eneruela,  Dr.  Carlos 
F.  Grisanti;  the  Minister  of  ('osta  Riea,  Seflor  Don  J.  Rafael  Oreamuno;  the  Ambassador  of  Mexico,  Seftor  Don  Manuel  C.  Tfller:  the  Ambassador  of  Chile,  Dr. 
Miguel  Crueh^a;  the  Secretary  of  State,  Hon.  Frank  B.  Kellogg;  the  Amba.ssador  of  Argentina,  Dr.  Ilonorio  Pueyrredon;  the  Minister  of  Panama,  Dr.  Ricardo  J. 
Alfaro;  the  Minister  of  Honduras,  Sehor  Don  Luis  Bogr&n;  the  Minister  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  Sehor  Don  Angel  Morales.  Second  row,  left  to  right:  The 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe;  the  Chargd  d'Affaires  of  Uruguay,  Seflor  Dr,  Hugo  V.  de  Pena;  the  t'hargfe  d’AITaires  of  Paramiay. 
Seflor  Dr.  Juan  Vicente  Rhmirer;  the  Charge  d’Affaires  of  Cuba,  Seflor  Dr.  Rafael  Ro<lriguez  Altunaga;  the  Minister  of  Salvador,  Dr.  Francisco  S.  Lima;  the  (’harg6 
d’Affaires  of  Ecuador,  Seflor  Don  Juan  Barheris;  the  Chargt‘  d’Affaires  of  Bolivia,  Seflor  Don  George  de  la  Barra;  the  Chargf^  d’.MTaires  of  Haiti,  M.  Raoul  Lizaire; 
the  -Assistant  Director  of  the  Pan  .American  Union,  Dr.  E.  Gil  Borges 
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i  inarticulate  thoughts  that  are  struggling  in  vain  to  overconie  the  obstacles  of  a 
language  which  does  not  yield  to  iny  constant  entreaties. 

To  close  many  years  of  diplomatic  service  among  such  representative  men  of 
this  Continent  as  are  assembled  here,  and  in  the  home  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  is  one  of  the  greatest  rewards  I  could  have  expected;  for  here  amid.st 
marble  and  erystal,  symbolic  of  beauty  and  permanence,  men  of  faith  and 
practical  idealism  are  ushering  in  a  new  day  for  the  brotherhood  of  nations. 

We  are  proud  of  our  America.  The  seeds  of  democracy  have  fructified  in  its 
bo.soin;  a  great  sy.stem  of  international  relations,  based  on  equality  and  justiee, 
has  l>een  evolved  in  its  councils;  men  from  all  corners  of  the  earth  have  heard 
the  call  of  a  new  world,  ye.sterday  still  enshrouded  in  the  mists  of  legend,  but 
;  teeming  with  possibilities,  that  oidy  awaited  the  magic  wand  of  human  effort 
to  blossom  into  this  great  American  civilization;  and,  with  bowed  heads,  we 
thank  the  men  who  turned  their  dreams  into  this  unsurpas.sed  accomplishment. 

I  What  our  fathers  built  we  are  j)ledged  to  keep  and  improve  for  the  coming 
I  generations;  peace  and  good  will  being  essential  to  achieve  this  aim,  we  must 
I  insure  it  through  cooperation  in  a  common  endeavor;  so  that  the  slogan  which 
the  former  British  Colonies  of  America  adopted  may  also  become  our  own; 
j  “United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall.” 

Never  have  I  felt  so  keenly  the  truth  embodied  in  this  motto  as  at  this  parting 
hour;  never  did  I  vision  so  fully  its  tremendous  implication,  which  sounds  in 
iny  ears  as  the  bugle  eall  to  action,  as  I  do  now,  looking  around  this  table. 

Mr.  Chairman;  .As  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  you  have  been 
striving  for  an  ideal  that  is  also  dear  to  my  heart;  The  peaceful  and  friendly 
i  solution  of  Inter- American  controversies.  I  have  faith  in  j  our  intelligent  action, 

in  your  fearlessness,  in  j’our  honestj',  and  in  your  generous  intentions. 

My  dear  Colleagues;  Whenever  there  arose  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  you  have 
never  failed  to  display  the  qualities  of  statesmanship  and  vision  that  dispell 
misconceptions  and  to  render  great  services  in  furthering  good  will  among  our 
Republics.  You  are  happy  to  remain  here  preparing  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  on 
our  Continent,  earnest  in  your  endeavor  and  assisted  bj’  the  worthj’  organization 
that  is  the  Pan  American  Union,  entrusted  to  the  ceasele.ss  devotion  of  Doctor 
Rowe,  who  feels  almo.st  a  religious  urge  in  Pan  Americanism.  How  could  I  fail 
to  have  faith  in  the  ultimate  success  of  our  ideal? 

It  is  as  a  man  of  unshaken  faith  in  the  future  that  I  bid  you  good-bye  to-day 
The  sadness  I  feel  in  parting,  after  two  years  in  this  hospitable  and  charming  city 
I  of  Washington,  is  tenqxired  by  the  intensity  of  the  remembrances  I  shall  cherish 
while  awav’  from  j'ou.  For  the  manj’  honors  j'ou  have  liestowed  ui)on  me,  j’our 
assi.stance,  jour  advice,  and  your  friendship,  I  sincerelj’  thank  j  ou. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  in  associating  itself  with 
I  the  Governing  Board’s  e.xpression  of  regret  over  the  departure  of 

I  Doctor  Cruchaga,  can  not  but  recall  his  long-standing  devotion  to 

[  the  promotion  of  international  friendship  through  education,  evi- 

I  denced  in  his  professorship  of  international  law  in  Santiago,  his  text- 

1  book  on  that  subject  used  in  many  Latin  American  universities,  and 

i  his  interest  in  the  work  of  the  School  of  Foreign  Service  of  Georgetown 

I  University,  to  the  students  of  which  he  offered  last  year  a  gold  medal 

i  for  the  best  essay  on  Chile  or  Chilean- American  relations — a  devotion 

;  permanently  crowned  by  his  establishment  of  the  Elvira  Matte  de 

i  Cruchaga  Educational  Foundation  in  Chile.  With  Doctor  Cru- 

chaga’s  many  friends  the  Bulletin  wishes  him  Godspeed,  and  a  full 
measure  of  success  in  his  new  field  of  action. 


o  • 


U  1  I  iVil  JE.  JLi  I  o  o 


The  untimely  death  of  Dr.  Mario  Diaz  Irizar  took  place  in 
Ilahana  on  September  25,  1927,  at  the  early  age  of  47  years. 

A  brilliant  young  lawyer  and  the  foremost  Cuban  author¬ 
ity  on  trade-marks,  Dr.  Diaz  Irizar  was  appointed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Menocal  December  6, 1917,  the  first  Director  of  the  International 
Trade-mark  Registration  Bureau  in  Habana,  one  of  two  such  bureaus 
provided  for  by  a  convention  signed  at  the  Fourth  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  States,  held  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1910.  “Any 
mark  duly  registered  in  one  of  the  signatory  States,”  says  this 
important  convention,  “shall  be  considered  as  registered  also  in  the 
other  States  of  the  Union,  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  third 
persons  and  to  the  provisions  of  the  internal  laws  of  each  State 
governing  the  same,”  the  fee  for  this  international  registration  being 
$50  in  addition  to  the  national  fee.  The  second  bureau  has  just 
been  established  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  accordance  with  the  convention 
for  the  protection  of  commercial,  industrial,  and  agricultural  trade¬ 
marks  and  commercial  names  signed  at  the  Fifth  International 
Conference  of  American  States  in  1923,  which  convention  replaced 
that  signed  at  the  Fourth  Conference. 

Born  in  Cienfuegos,  Dr.  Diaz  Irizar  completed  part  of  his  studies 
at  Villanova  College,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  Institute  of  Matan- 
zas.  Later,  while  engaged  in  teaching,  he  simultaneously  studied 
at  the  University  of  Habana,  which  in  due  course  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  In  1912  he  won  the  gold  medal 
offered  by  the  Bar  Association  of  Habana  in  its  best  legal  essay  com¬ 
position,  and  again  in  1915  he  presented  to  the  same  body  an  elaborate 
study  on  Cuban  legislation  with  respect  to  trade-marks  and  patents 
then  in  effect.  So  comprehensive  was  this  work  that  it  was  published 
by  the  Government,  while  the  City  of  Habana  bestowed  a  special  gold 
medal  on  the  author. 

For  almost  10  years  after  his  appointment  to  the  Trade-mark 
Bureau — that  is,  practically  until  his  death — Dr.  Diaz  Irizar  devoted 
himself  with  unremitting  labor  to  the  successful  organization  and 
upbuilding  of  this  new  international  clearing  house,  the  manifold 
advantages  of  which  can  be  appreciated  only  by  those  who  formerly 
suffered  from  its  lack.  He  had  only  just  returned  to  Habana  after 
a  journey  to  Europe  and  the  United  States,  during  which  he  investi¬ 
gated  a  number  of  trade-mark  bureaus,  when  he  was  fatally  stricken. 
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Ill  Washinjitoii  he  had  paid  ufiioial  calls  at  the  Pan  Anu*ncan  Union, 
the  Department  of  State,  and  the  Tnter-American  Hijjh  Commission, 
with  the  last  of  which  he  had  always  worked  in  close  cooperation. 

Dr.  Diaz  Irlzar,  in  accepting:  the  direction  of  the  International 
Trade-mark  Refjistration  Bureau,  stipulated  that  he  he  allowed  to 
continue  his  private  legal  practice,  in  which  he  continued  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  himself,  being  at  the  time  of  his  death  attorney  for  many 
persons  and  firms  of  consequence. 

To  the  bereaved  mother,  wife,  and  brother,  and  to  Dr.  Diaz 
Irlzar’s  many  warm  friends,  the  Bulleti.n  extends  its  sincere  sym¬ 
pathy,  expressing  at  the  same  time  its  admiration  for  his  masterly 
organization  and  administration  of  a  bureau  the  beneficent  results 
of  which  are  increasingly  significant  in  Pan  American  commerce. 


By  Pedro  Ferrari  KamIrez, 

Departmental  Itispector  of  Elementary  Education,  Canelones,  Vruguay 

The  Republic  of  Uruguay,  situated  as  it  is  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  one  of  the  most  important  lanes  of 
world  commerce,  has  had  the  good  fortune  of  benefiting  by 
the  currents  of  culture  and  enlightenment  setting  from 
Europe  toward  Latin  America.  For  almost  a  century,  despite  the 
difficulties  naturally  besetting  the  organization  of  a  nation  bom  of 
the  American  Revolutionary' chaos,  Uruguay  has  constantly  striven  to 
definitely  consolidate  her  republican  institutions;  she  has  won  a 
high  international  position,  thanks  to  the  principles  of  equalitarian 
justice  which  she  upholds,  and  has  devoted  special  attention,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  recent  years,  to  the  spread  and  improvement  of  public 
instruction,  and,  more  especially,  elementary  education. 

All  branches  of  public  education  aie  free  in  Uruguay — that  is, 
elementary,  secondary,  college  preparatory,  and  professional  courses. 
Furthermore,  elementary  education  is  compulsory  throughout  the 
nation  for  children  between  6  and  14  years  of  age;  secondary  educa¬ 
tion,  to  which  children  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  12,  is  optional, 
being  compulsory  only  for  those  who  are  to  take  more  advanced 
courses.  College  preparation  and  professional  education  fall  under 
the  category  of  university  education,  e.xcept  in  those  aspects  within 
the  province  of  the  industrial  schools. 
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l>ach  division  of  public  instruction,  including  the  industrial,  is 
governed  by  its  own  specialized  organization,  entirely  independent 
of  the  others.  Elementary  education,  which  we  shall  here  discuss, 
has  therefore  a  true  official  standing  first  conferred  upon  it  by  the 
Varela  Reforms.  These  were  instituted  between  1877  and  1879  by 
Jose  Pedro  Varela,  who  imbibed  in  the  United  States  the  educational 
ideas  of  that  time  and  applied  them  at  home  with  distinguished 
ability  and  an  iron  will,  in  spite  of  a  reactionary  opposition  which 
threatened  to  balk  his  purpose.  When  the  reforms  were  once 
accomplished  and  education  made  free  and  compulsory,  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  commenced  gradually  to  win  its  way  against  distrust 
and  ignorance,  but  one  victory  after  another  strengthened  its  hold. 


A  TYCIUAI.  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  IN  MONTEVIDEO 


extended  its  prestige  beyond  city  borders,  and  won  it  increasing  and 
preferential  attention  from  statesmen.  At  first  the  amount  of  the 
appropriation  for  schools  occupied  the  lowest  place  among  the 
nation’s  expenditures,  for  inexperience  and  the  growth  of  a  new  nation 
exacted  a  painfully  large  tribute,  which  absorbed  almost  all  the 
scanty  public  revenues.  But  the  reserve  strength  of  her  economic 
resources — put  to  the  proof  by  political  and  financial  calamities — 
saved  Uruguay,  and  for  the  last  20  years  popular  education  and 
public  works  have  been  tbe  principal  objects  of  the  legislators’ 
attention,  so  much  so  that  these  two  appropriations  have  increased 
to  a  very  considerable  extent,  that  for  public  inlucation  now  occupying 
the  second  highest  place  in  the  budget. 


L 
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MODERN  SCHOOLS  IN  URUGUAY 


U|)t)er:  School  No.  7  in  Montevideo— .V  school  for  intermediate  grades.  Lower;  Primary  school  No.  15 

in  Pocitos 


Worthy  of  special  mention  is  the  recent  action  of  Uruguay  m  fixing 
an  annual  appropriation  which  will  permit  the  fulfillment  of  the  most 
modem  health  and  educational  requirements  of  her  schools  as  well  as 
the  spread  of  the  benefits  of  elementary  instruction  to  the  most 
remote  regions  of  the  country.  The  problem  was  placed  before 
Congress  by  Dr.  Eduardo  Acevedo,  the  present  director  of  educa¬ 
tion,  in  all  its  significance,  and  that  body,  while  it  did  not  pass  an 
appropriation  as  high  as  that  requested  because  of  certain  circum- 
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stances,  did  vote,  after  a  close  and  careful  study  of  this  important 
subject,  an  annual  appropriation  which  includes  6,904,938  pesos  ‘ 
for  elementary  education  alone,  besides  a  fund  of  6,000,000  pesos 
for  school  buildings,  the  latter  amount  to  be  expended  within  the 
next  sLx  years.  This  appropriation,  which  became  available  in 
March  of  this  year,  paves  the  way  for  a  still  greater  effort  on  behalf 
of  elementary  education,  if,  as  is  to  be  expected,  the  nation  con¬ 
tinues  to  progress  without  economic  disturbances  affecting  its 
finances,  for  both  people  and  government  are  now  firm  in  the  belief 
that  public  instruction  is  the  most  secure  foundation  for  the  republi¬ 
can  form  of  government  adopted  by  the  American  nations,  and  that 


ONE  OF  TUE  NEWER  SCHOOLS  IN  MONTEVIDEO 
School  for  pupils  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades 


the  most  wisely  spent  money  is  that  which  strengthens  and  deepens 
this  foundation. 

A  proof  of  the  foregoing  is  the  fact  that  negotiations  are  now 
under  way  between  the  educational  authorities  and  the  Mortgage 
Bank  to  obtain  30,000,000  pesos  for  the  erection  of  buildings  for  all 
the  schools.  Furthennore,  although  the  greater  part  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  appropriation  is  derived  from  taxes  on  consumption  and  inherit¬ 
ances — a  heavy  burden  on  the  latter  which  increases  inversely  as  the 
distance  of  relationship  between  legator  and  legatee — the  public 
willingly  accepted  the  burden  of  the  considerable  amoimts  thus 
withdrawn  from  private  savings,  because  of  confidence  in  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  purpose  to  which  they  will  be  devoted. 

■  The  Uruguayan  peso  is  practically  equivalent  to  the  dollar,  although  a  trifle  higher. 
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liolow  are  given  the  increases  in  personnel  and  some  of  the  other 


items  authorized  hy  the  new  educational  expenditures  act: 

School  principals  (130  rural,  S6  city,  and  25  itinerant)  • .  241 

Assistants _ _ _ _ _  014 

Si)ecial  teachers  of  gymnastics,  music,  singing,  etc _  22 

Such  special  teachers  (2  assistants)  for  the  normal  schools.. .  18 

Principals  of  normal  courses  (4  teachers)  for  the  interior  departments....  2 

Teachers  for  institutes  for  the  deaf  and  dumb _  2 

School  physician,  1;  mirst'  for  dental  clinic,  1;  and  visiting  nurses,  12. 
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OTHEK  ITEMS 


Progn-ssive  increase  in  .salaries  of  teaching  staff  (5  ih'sos  for  eacli  4  years  ivsns 

of  service);  sum  needed  annually _ _ 5(M),  (HM) 

Increase  for  purcha.se  of  school  equipment _  173,  (KM) 

Increase  for  rent  of  buildings . . . .  2(K),  (M)0 

Sidiool  lunches,  clothing,  and  shoes  for  needy  children . . —  2(K),  000 

Traveling  ex|K‘ns«*s  for  teachers  and  ins|K‘ctors - - - - -  3,  000 

Subvention  to  the  school  retinunent  fund _ _ (MK),  0(K) 


Public  elementary  instruction  in  Uruguay  now  comprises  1,366 
schools  with  3,890  teachers;  64  evening  courses  for  adults,  with  160 
teacheis  liesidcs  76  instructors  in  commercial  and  industrial  subjects; 
2  institutes  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  with  20  teachers;  and  4  normal 
schools.  In  addition  to  the  public  institutions,  there  are  167  private 
schools,  with  660  teachers,  sustained  by  lay  and  religious  organiza¬ 
tions,  lK)th  national  and  foreign,  which  enjoy  the  utmost  freedom,  the 
only  ollicial  requirement  lieing  that  instruction  must  be  given  in  the 
national  language. 

The  imblic  charities  have  charge  of  five  orphan  asylums,  with  a 
staff  of  specially  trained  teachei-s.  The  blind  are  given  teaching 

>  Tht’tio  schools  urr  •It'siKtKHl  for  centers  havinK  a  school  population  of  less  than  ,W  children,  th(‘  minimum 
s»‘l  hy  the  common  c<lucation  ar-t  of  laas  for  th»‘  i-stahlishment  of  a  la-rmanent  school.  There  are  75  itinerant 
schools  in  the  Republic. 


nf  CnminiAn  NmrionftI  do  KdiirAriAn  Flnir* 

PHYSK'AL  Kin  CATION'  IN  rurUUAY 

Numenuis  plHyKroiin<ts  hiive  been  ostaWbliotl  by  National  ('onnnisslon  (»f  Physu^l  Kiliioation 
l'l>P<‘r:  A  playftroiind  in  the  sulHirlM  of  Montevideo,  Lower:  A  seh<K>l  playfcround 
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suited  to  their  needs  in  an  institution  subsidized  l)y  the  Government 
but  directed  by  a  special  committee  of  women. 

Registration  and  attendance  at  all  the  institutions  for  elementary 
education  was  as  follows  during  1926: 

.\veraKe 

Registration  attendance 

Public  day  schools _  133,  762  99,  621 

Evening  schools  for  adults _  6,  476  4,  512 

Private  schools _  18,  925  0 

Orphan  asylums _  1,688  1,102 


The  cost  of  public  elementary  education  amounts  to  28.42  pesos  per 
pupil  registered  and  to  38.16  pesos  per  pupil,  based  o‘n  average 


Couii<<«>'  of  ComiBUSn  cie  Rtlucaci6n  Nacion*!  dr  Kducaci6n  Ftiiica 


AX  ATHLETIC  FIELD  IX  MONTEVIDEO 


attendance.  It  may  be  affirmed,  however,  that  the  real  per  capita 
cost  is  still  higher  than  the  figures  given,  since  nowadays  every 
public  school  in  Uruguay  has  a  committee  or  association  of  parents 
and  friends  of  the  school  which  cooperates  in  the  improvement  of 
education  by  means  of  funds  raised  through  its  own  inititative,  now 
assisting  poor  children,  now  making  possible  instructive  excurisons 
for  the  pupils,  now  providing  the  schools  with  equipment  for  teach¬ 
ing  or  recreation. 

The  present  brief  article  is  concerned  only  with  the  material 
progress  of  primary  instniction  in  Uruguay;  a  chapter  devoted  to 
progress  in  the  application  of  methods  and  systems  of  instruction 
would  reach  a  considerable  length,  for  Uruguay  is  constantly  on  the 
alert  to  learn  of  advances  made  by  other  nations  in  this,  as  in  all  the 
principal  branches  of  knowledge,  in  order  to  add  to  or  incorporate 
with  the  result  of  her  own  experience  that  rich  treasure. 


•  4 


PARAGUAY'S  INTERESTING  CAPITAL* 


Endeavoring  to  fmd  a  river  route  to  the  reputed  rich 
lands  of  the  Incas  in  Peru  appears  to  have  been  an  incentive 
I  that  spurred  Spanish  explorers  up  the  waters  of  the  Plata, 
the  Parana,  and  the  Paraguay.  These  are  sectional  names 
of  the  great  stream  which  affords  to-day,  as  in  the  past  centuries,  a 
fluvial  artery  to  the  heart  of  South  America. 

Sebastian  Cabot,  not  content  in  answering  the  “call  of  the  wild” 
in  North  America,  plunged  deeper  into  the  unknown  in  South 
America.  With  his  little  band  of  wanderers  he  reached  the  borders 
of  the  country  known  to-day  as  Paraguay  about  1526-27,  or  several 
years  before  Pizarro  arrived  in  Peru.  Cabot  is,  therefore,  credited 
with  the  honor  of  being  the  first  European  to  see  Paraguay.  It 
appears,  however,  that  he  never  ascended  the  river  as  far  as  the 
present  site  of  Asuncion. 

Subsequently  Juan  de  Ayolas  and  Domingo  Irala  and  their  fellow 
explorers  sailed  up  the  Paraguay  to  a  point  where  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  river  changes  from  lowlands  to  rolling  hills  and  verdure-covered 
cliffs;  where  nature  provided  then,  as  at  present,  a  vast  lagoon  or  bay 
extending  eastward  from  the  main  stream.  Here  the  e.xplorers 
halted  and  began  to  plant  the  seeds  of  civilization;  here  they  met  the 
Guaranis,  who,  in  their  primitiveness,  offered  comparatively  little 
resistance,  although  it  is  related  that  the  fiercer  natives  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  proved  to  be  more  resentful. 

Whence  came  the  original  inhabitants,  the  Guaranis,  to  the  land  of 
Paraguay  is  a  question  that  has  not  been  definitely  settled.  As  with 
many  other  primitive  peoples,  tradition  plays  a  prominent  role  as  to 
their  origin.  The  oft-told  story  of  Tupi  and  Guarani  is  fascinating; 
traditionally  they  were  brothers  somewhere  in  Brazil,  and  they 
quarreled.  Guarani  finally  led  his  people  far  to  the  southward 
through  the  wilderness  to  a  country  known  at  present  as  Paraguay. 
There  they  prospered  and  multiplied,  and,  if  imaginative,  we  may 
draw  a  mental  picture  of  the  meeting  of  the  descendants  of  these 
people  and  the  imposing  Spaniards  on  the  slopes  near  the  still  waters 
of  the  bay  where  Asuncion  now  stands. 

The  “Province  of  Paraguay”  during  the  era  of  early  exploration 
embraced  the  vast  area  east  of  the  Andes  and  south  of  Brazil;  but  in 

■  Amtrican  n'tcklt,  Duenos  Aires,  July  4,  1927. 
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1617  the  region  was  divided  by  royal  decree  into  two  Provinces,  the 
seat  of  government  being  established  at  the  newer  town  of  Buenos 
Aires.  Asuncion,  somewhat  like  a  far  inland  gateway  to  a  still  more 
remote  and  unknown  region,  was  accessible  by  water  and  was  fre¬ 
quently  visited  by  daring  explorers  in  quest  of  riches  and  adventure. 
The  place  seems  to  have  met  the  expectation  of  the  wildest  dreamers- 
History,  romance,  adventure,  cruelty,  oppression,  and  delight  seem 
to  have  been  liberally  blended,  so  that  many  historians  and  scholars 
refer  to  Paraguay  as  the  most  romantic  of  all  South  American 
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countries.  Perhaps  no  land  has  passed  throufjh  inoi’e  vicissitudes. 
Put  we  must  leave  the  story  of  the  country,  the  wonderful  work  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  the  wars  and  unrest,  the  jjallant  fij'ht 
against  the.  combined  forces  of  three  neighboring  nations,  to  the 
readers  of  historical  books. 

Passing  rapidly  onward,  we  note  that  the  people  of  Paraguay 
declared  their  independence  from  Spain  on  August  14,  1811.  Velasco, 
the  Spanish  governor,  at  that  time  in  sympathy  with  the  movement, 
was  chosen  a  member  of  tbe  Junta,  or  governing  board.  On  October 
1,  1813,  a  constitutional  congress  met  in  Asuncion,  adopted  a  national 
flag,  and  vested  the  administrative  power  in  two  consuls.  In  1844 
the  form  of  government  was  changed  and  a  President  elected  for  a 
lO-year  term,  Carlos  A.  Lopez  being  the  first  official  to  occupy  the 
Paraguayan  presidential  chair.  He  was  succeeded  after  a  second 
term  bj’^  his  son,  who  died  in  1870.  Shortly  thereafter  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  reorganized  and  a  new  constitution  proclaimed,  which 
provides  for  a  republican  form  of  government  with  legislativ'e,  e.xec- 
utive,  and  judicial  departments.  Asuncion,  being  the  political 
capital  as  well  as  the  country’s  chief  commercial  city,  has  witnessed 
stirring  times  in  the  gradual  molding  of  a  stable  government. 

Asuncion,  lying  about  1,000  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Plata, 
was  founded  in  1536;  and  the  fact  that  this  event  occurred  on  August 
15 — the  day  of  the  Assumption — gives  rise  to  the  city’s  designation. 
The  construction  of  a  crude  fort,  a  result  of  the  Ayolas-Irala  e.xpedi- 
tion,  formed  a  nucleus  of  settlement.  Ayolas  is  said  to  have  pushed 
onward  up  the  Paraguay  and  never  returned  to  civilization,  while 
the  place  called  Asuncion,  with  its  few  Spaniards  and  aborigines, 
became  the  pride  of  Irala  and  grew  slowly,  very  slowly,  through 
passing  years. 

The  present-day  Asuncion  e.xcites  a  rather  odd  curiosity,  an  inter¬ 
est  akin  to  “  the  tang  of  the  Orient,”  in  the  minds  of  those  of  us  who 
have  tarried  within  its  confines  and  who  are  not  in  quest  of  the 
more  modern  phases  of  municipal  development.  It  especially  appeals 
to  persons  who  are  versed  in  the  region’s  early  history  and  who 
know  of  the  soul-stirring  events  that  have  marked  the  city’s  growth. 
Asuncion  is  built  largely  on  the  bay  which  extends  eastward  from  the 
Paraguay,  but  confluence  of  bay  and  river  is  so  near  the  city  that  we 
may  stand  on  the  hills  back  of  Asuncion  and  see  the  movement  of 
steamers  bound  up  or  down  the  river.  Asuncion’s  streets  were  laid 
out  in  rectangular  form  and  in  the  larger  division  of  the  city  run 
approximately  from  northwest  to  southeast,  and  are  crossed  at  right 
angles  by  those  from  opposite  directions.  Many  city  blocks  are  240 
feet  square,  while  numerous  streets  are  45  or  more  feet  wide,  con- 
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trasting  with  the  usual  narrow  streets  of  the  average  Spanish-planned 
municipality.  Leading  thoroughfares  bear  such  names  as  Libertad, 
Presidente  Carnot,  Benjamin  Constant,  Igualdad,  General  Diaz, 
Bermejo,  Rio  Apa,  etc.,  while  some  of  the  cross  streets  are  known 
as  15  of  August,  25  of  November,  Colombia,  Independencia  Nacional, 
Montevideo,  United  States,  Oriente,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  indicative  of 
the  patriotic  ideas  of  the  people  in  perpetuating  names  of  leaders  of 
thought  and  action  as  well  as  notable  dates  in  the  country’s  history. 
Plazas  Independencia,  Uruguaya,  and  Patricios  occupy  prominent 
places  in  three  different  localities  of  the  city,  while  Plazas  de  Armas 
and  Constitucion,  jointly  covering  a  large  area,  are  situated  nearer 
the  bay ;  still  closer  to  the  water’s  edge  stands  the  famous  palace  built 


THE  erSTOMHOUSE  IN'  ASUNCION  WHERE  THE  RIVER  STE.\MERS  DOCK 


by  the  second  Lopez;  not  far  away  is  the  new  wharf  and  customs 
building.  From  this  oldest  section  of  Asuncion  the  streets  and  houses 
have  gradually  extended  backward  tg  slightly  higher  ground.  In  a 
section  known  as  Barrio  Cachinga  the  streets  are  laid  out  nearly  with 
the  directions  of  the  cardinal  points.  Topography  is  responsible  for  a 
good  natural  drainage  which  Asuncion  has  always  enjoyed  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  more  modern  systems  of  sewerage  have  not  been 
fully  adopted.  Dashing  rains  also  help  to  keep  the  city  clean  and 
generally  healthful. 

Dwelling  houses  in  Asuncion  are  largely  one-story  structures,  but 
in  recent  years  taller  edifices  have  become  more  numerous.  Ground, 
however,  appears  never  to  have  been  unduly  expensive  when  homes 
were  needed,  so  they  are  spread  outward  rather  than  upward.  This 
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THK  (iOVEKNMKNT  I'ALACE,  ASl  NC  IoX 

Built  by  Francisco  Ix>t)ez,  elected  President  in  1HC2,  who  led  the  war  against  Brazil,  Argentina,  and 

Uruguay 


Style  naturally  lends  itself  to  the  ever-popular  llispanic-American 
features  of  inner  courts,  fountains,  and  flowers.  From  the  exterior  a 
home  may  appear  extremely  plain,  but  within  its  massive  stone, 
brick,  or  adobe  walls  there  is  often  a  spaciousness  in  courtyards, 
corridors,  living  and  sleeping  rooms  that  surprises  the  stranger. 
Extremely  high  ceilings  are  the  rule.  In  Asuncion  there  are  also 
examples  of  beauty  in  plain  construction;  we  see  architecture  of 
Hispanic-Moresque  type,  yet  differing  in  detail  from  that  observed 
in  other  South  American  capitals,  with  the  possible  exception  of 


I 
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C'ourtc«>'  of  the  Connil  of  Paracuoy  in  London 

THE  STATION  OF  THE  CENTRAL  RAILWAY  WHICH  HRINOS  TRAVELERS  AND 
TRADE  TO  ASUNCION  FROM  ARGENTINA 

Bolivia’s  chief  city,  La  Paz.  The  roofs  of  Asuncion  also  attract  the 
stranger’s  attention,  most  of  them  being  constructed  of  heavy  red 
tile,  which  follow  such  graceful  lines  that  artists  are  wont  to  portray 
them  on  canv^as. 

The  public  buildings  of  Asuncion  are  numerous  and  interesting, 
some  hearing  the  marks  of  age  and  traces  of  the  conflicts  which  from 
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time  to  time  have  occurred  in  the  city  and  nation.  Just  as  St.  Louis, 
Denver,  and  Salt  Lake  City  were  scenes  of  stirrinj;  events  in  the 
pioneer  days  of  the  Cnited  States,  so  Asuncion  has  witnessed  the 
youthful  period  when  life  and  property  suffered.  To-day,  however, 
the  buildings  that  have  stood  the  test  of  time  still  reflect  the  taste 
of  their  architects  and  builders. 

One  of  the  city’s  famous  buildings  dominates  the  water  front  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  city.  It  was  constructed  during  the  reign  of 
P'rancisco  Lopez  for  his  own  palace,  but  accommodates  to-day  the 
various  offices  of  the  National  (iovernment.  With  a  placid  sheet  of 
water  bounding  one  side,  broad  and  well-arranged  lawn  and  flower 
beds  on  the  other  side,  and  the  building  itself  rising  high  above  sur¬ 
rounding  structures,  this  sentinel  stands  reminiscent  of  the  vaunting 
ambition  of  a  former  rider.  From  its  tower  or  upper  story  one  may 
see  far  across  the  Paraguay  into  the  terra  incognita  region  of  the 
Gran  Chaco.  Still  farther  in  the  distance  we  catch  glimpses  of  the 
winding  Pilcomayo,  flowing  through  a  region  practically  unknown. 

If  the  visitor  to  Asuncion  is  interested  in  historical  lore  he  will  he 
delighted  with  the  Biblioteca  Nacional  (National  Library)  and  the 
Biblioteca  Americana,  wherein  are  preserved  many  rare  volumes 
relating  to  the  early  discoveries,  the  Jesuits  and  the  part  they  played 
in  carrying  civilizing  influences  to  this  remote  interior  land.  Some 
of  the  works  date  from  about  1534  and  chronicle  events  down  to 
1600,  while  hundreds  of  more  modern  books  are  also  preserved. 
This  famous  collection  which,  like  the  city,  has  passed  through 
strenuous  eras,  still  retains  many  of  its  most  prized  volumes.  The 
hooks  w'ere  carried  away  on  horseback  and  in  carts,  it  is  said,  to  save 
them  from  destruction  by  invading  armies,  some  volumes  remaining 
for  years  in  the  homes  of  ignorant  natives  far  hack  in  the  forests. 
When  tranquillity  finally  was  restored  they  were  recollected  and  are 
now  valued  among  the  most  important  works  in  existence  on  South 
American  history. 

Other  well-known  buildings  are  the  National  College,  that  of  the 
police  department,  the  city’s  six  bank  buildings,  the  Church  of  the 
Incarnation,  the  postal  and  telegraph  building,  the  public  hospital, 
the  National  Congress,  the  National  Theater,  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  the  new  market,  etc.  The  Asuncion  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  recently  occupied  a  new  and  commodious  structure  which  is 
another  ornament  to  the  city. 

The  Central  Market  in  Asuncion  is  a  place  of  special  interest  to 
most  visitors  because  there  one  mingles  with  more  humble  citizens. 
He  sees  the  coming  and  the  going  of  the  itinerant  female  trader  with 
her  head  closely  wrapped  in  a  mantle  of  black,  who  with  fruits  and 
goods  sits  complacently  on  the  meandering  burro.  W e  see  at  the  mar¬ 
ket  the  mingling  of  people  from  the  country,  town,  and  capital  city; 
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we  note  the  variety  of  foods  offered  for  sale,  such  as  oranges,  eggs, 
cheese,  and  an  array  of  vegetables  entirely  novel  to  those  unfamiliar 
with  subtropical  production.  There  is  the  usual  medley  of  voices  in 
Guarani  and  Spanish,  the  general  wise  en  scene  covering  nearly  a 
whole  block  indicating  the  preponderance  of  female  over  male 
population,  a  reminder  of  Paraguay’s  militant  history.  This  market 
place,  however,  fails  to  draw  the  women  of  the  better  classes,  for  in 
Asuncion,  as  in  other  Latin  American  lands,  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  men  of  affairs  are  rarely  to  be  seen  in  such  public  places  as  a  market. 
The  duty  of  purchasing  foods  for  the  famil}’^  is  delegated  to  servants. 

The  water  front  of  Asuncion  is  one  of  the  most  busy  parts  of  the 
city.  It  is  the  meeting  point  of  the  large  steamei’s  that  ply  up  and 
down  the  Paraguay  and  its  tributaries  with  lighter  draft  vessels 
which  operate  from  Asuncion  northward  to  Concepcion,  Corumba, 
and  other  far  inland  river  ports.  Traffic  from  Buenos  Aires  bound  for 
P  the  far  interior  must  be  transshipped  at  Asuncion,  and  this  business 

I  furnishes  employment  for  many  workers;  so  the  hum  of  voices  in 
different  languages  is  no  less  interesting  to  the  stranger  than  are  the 

I  various  commodities  handled.  A  line  of  small  steamers  operates 
between  the  ports  of  Suarez  in  Bolivia  and  Rosario  in  Argentina,  and 
these  traders  of  course  pass  by  Asuncion,  w'here  they  discharge  and 
r  load  cargo. 

■  Passenger  steamers  which  ply  between  Buenos  Aires  and  Asuncion 
;  draw  alongside  the  customhouse  piers  and  travelers  enter  the  stately 
?  edifice  after  passing  up  broad  stone  steps  and  through  massive 
arches.  Passenger  traffic  was  somewhat  altered  when  the  railway 
from  the  south  was  completed  to  Asuncion.  This  route  is  now  largely 
used  by  the  public,  especially  on  the  northern  journey,  but  when 
returning  southward  the  steamers  appear  to  be  more  attractive  to  the 
average  traveler,  as  they  afford  opportunities  for  visiting  numerous 
smaller  ports  all  the  way  to  Buenos  Aires. 

Paraguay’s  trading  relations  with  the  nations  of  the  world  are 
represented  by  a  value  of  more  than  $20,000,000  annually.  Many 
commodities  represented  by  these  values  pass  in  and  out  through 
the  port  of  Asuncion,  although  the  railway  above  mentioned  draw's 
I  freight  as  well  as  passengers  away  from  the  several  river  steamer 
services.  On  the  w  hole,  however,  the  business  of  the  port  is  growing 
and  for  some  years  the  Government  authorities  have  been  endeavor- 
j  ing  to  improve  and  enlarge  facilities;  eventually  w’e  shall  see  the  con¬ 
summation.  While  speaking  of  harbor  facilities,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Paraguay  recently  modified  customs  duties  on  certain 
I  upbuilding  commodities,  such  as  the  motor  car  for  business  and 
pleasure,  and  now  these  may  be  imported  free  of  duty.  Various 
j  other  changes  w'ere  inaugurated  in  connection  w'ith  importations, 
which  will  be  especially  noticeable  in  Asuncion. 
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Public  Hiuuseincnts  are  not  so  numerous  as  in  larjrer  cities,  but 
J’arafruay  has  a  liberal  number  of  lejral  holidays  durinjj  which  all 
classes  enjoy  relaxation  from  the  usual  i)rosaic  routine.  May  14 
and  15  are  the  days  on  which  national  indei)endence  is  celebrated; 
the  anniversary  of  the  foundiiifi  of  the  city  of  Asuncion  on  Au{;ust  15, 
1536,  is  also  a  gala  day  in  the  capital,  as  are  New  Year’s,  Christmas, 
(’olumbus  Day,  and  a  half  dozen  or  more  other  holidays.  In  recent  I 
years  such  sports  as  regattas,  football,  tennis,  and  horse  racing  have  | 
become  more  or  less  popular.  Clubs  and  societies  numbering  more  [ 

than  a  score  are  also  features  of  life  and  amusement  in  which  the  | 

younger  members  of  society  freely  participate.  The  motion-picture  I 
theater  has  become  as  popular  with  the  masses  as  in  other  places,  f 
and  films  from  various  lands  are  used,  those  manufactured  in  Buenos 
Aires  being  the  most  easily  available.  The  European  film  and  that  \ 
made  in  the  United  States  are  also  shown  to  Asuncion  audiences.  I 

The  pleasant  resort  of  San  Bernardino,  situated  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Ypacarai,  has  become  a  popular  rendezvous  not  only  for  well-  t 
to-do  Paraguayans  but  is  also  visited  by  persons  from  Argentina,  | 
Uruguay,  and  other  parts  of  South  America.  The  lake  is  a  beautiful 
sheet  of  water  15  miles  long  and  3  miles  wide,  lying  a  short  distance 
east  of  Asuncion  and  on  the  main  line  of  railroad  from  Encarnacioii 
to  Asuncion.  The  building  of  the  road  made  the  lake  accessible  from 
the  capital,  and  the  increasing  number  of  patrons  is  responsible  for 
the  erection  of  larger  hotels  and  amusement  features  common  to 
])leasure  resorts.  Prominent  families  of  Asuncion  maintain  their 
homes  on  the  lake  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year  when  the  capital 
is  not  at  its  best;  the  railroad  trip  to  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake  !| 
is  made  in  about  an  hour,  and  the  visitor  is  transferred  by  small  boat  j 
to  San  Bernardino  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake.  The  resort  | 
itself  nestles  picturesquely  amid  tropical  foliage,  trees,  and  flowers,  ‘f 
One  may  enjoy  amusements,  somewhat  limited  to  be  sure,  or  stroll 
out  to  the  restful  quiet  of  surrounding  forests,  or  participate  in  boat-  \ 

ing  pleasures  on  Lake  Ypacarai.  There  are  social  functions  from 
time  to  time  at  the  hotels  or  at  private  cottages,  while  for  those  who  ji 

seek  complete  rest  and  (piietude  San  Bernardino  opens  wide  its  ' 

hospitable  gates. 

Speaking  of  health  and  pleasure  resorts  brings  us  to  the  subject 
of  climate.  Paraguay,  lying  about  two-thirds  within  the  Temperate 
Zone  and  one-third  in  the  Tropics,  enjoys  subtropical  weather;  and 
hardly  more  than  three  months  of  the  year — December,  danuary,  • 
February — can  be  termed  “hot,”  although  March  and  November 
are  sometimes  about  as  the  midsummer  months.  The  remaining  ^ 
portion  of  the  year  is  cool  or  cold,  and  at  times  frosts  occur  and  light 
wraps  are  needed  by  the  people.  In  other  words,  summer  lasts  from 
October  to  March,  and  winter  from  April  to  September.  The  mean 
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toinperature  at  Asuncion  varies  between  71°  and  73°  F.  The  niaxi- 
inuni  has  reached  105°  F.,  but  there  are  many  years  when  the  heat 
does  not  register  more  than  98°  F.  F^xpressed  still  differently, 
about  40  days  are  cold,  100  days  hot,  while  the  remaining  225  days 
may  be  considered  agreeable,  many  of  them  having  a  delightful  tem¬ 
perature.  The  heaviest  precipitation  occurs  about  March  and  the 
least  in  A<igust,  but  more  or  less  rain  may  be  expected  each  month 
of  the  year.  The  average  year  at  Asuncion  has  79  rainy,  72  cloudy, 
and  214  clear  days.  Winds  from  the  south  bring  cool  breezes, 
while  those  from  the  north  are  warm. 

All  things  considered,  Paraguay,  and  especially  its  capital,  may  be 
regarded  as  possessing  a  pleasant  and  even  delightful  climate;  and 
this  fact  alone  is  largely  responsible  for  the  increasing  number  of 
people  who  visit  the  country  in  search  of  health,  rest,  and  outdoor 


POLICE  HEADQUARTERS,  ASC.NXION 

recreation.  Horseback  riding,  popular  with  so  many  persons  as  a 
health-giving  exercise,  finds  full  freedom  in  Paraguay.  Indeed,  the 
Paraguayan  is  truly  “the  man  on  horseback”  and  he  is  ever  willing 
to  act  as  guide  and  scout  for  the  stranger,  provided  he  is  aware  that 
the  latter’s  mission  is  not  unworthy  of  confidence. 

Municipal  government  in  Asuncion  is  based  on  the  organic  law  of 
nuinicipalties  passed  by  the  National  Congress.  This  law*  stipulates 
that  Asuncion  shall  have  a  junta  or  council  consisting  of  six  members 
and  three  alternates,  and  an  intendente  or  mayor.  Councilmen  are 
elected  by  direct  popular  vote,  as  are  national  deputies  and  senators, 
and  serve  for  a  term  of  four  years;  and  they  may  be  reelected.  The 
mayor  is  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  receives  a 
salary  fniin  the  municipal  revenues.  Alternate  councilmen  replace 
regular  members  in  case  of  death,  resignation,  or  disability  of  the 
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latter.  Sessions  of  tlie  council  are  usually  held  once  a  week  or 
oftener  if  occasion  demands;  and  questions  are  decided  in  accordance 
with  the  majority  of  votes.  As  in  other  municipalities,  the  council 
looks  after  the  general  welfare  and  progress  of  the  capital,  providing 
rules  and  regulations  for  raising  municipal  revenues,  promoting  or 
regulating  public  works,  traffic,  streets,  markets,  public  health, 
sanitation,  charity,  the  police,  etc.  The  selection  of  a  president,  a 
vice  president,  and  other  municipal  officers  and  employees  is  made  by 
the  council  and  by  the  intendente. 


PRIVATE  RESIDENCE  OF  A  WEALTHY  CITIZEN 

The  policing  of  the  city  and  the  general  appearance  of  these  public 
guardians  is  highly  interesting  to  the  stranger  within  Asuncion’s  gates. 
Organized  on  a  military  basis  and  accustomed  to  regular  drills,  one  sees 
squads  of  marching  privates  going  to  or  from  duty  in  about  the  same 
methodical  manner  that  is  observed  at  guard  mount  at  military 
encampments.  The  individual  is  not  so  large  in  stature  as  the  aver¬ 
age  policeman  of  London  or  Philadelphia,  but  is  brave  and  capable 
of  undergoing  extreme  hardship  and  fatigue  as  occasion  arises; 
mounted  or  on  foot  he  is  both  an  ornament  and  a  protector  of  which 
the  city  may  be  justly  proud. 
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Going  to  Asuncion  or  returning  therefrom  is  not  the  tiresome 
journey  that  imposed  itself  upon  the  traveler  in  former  days.  Neither 
is  it  advisable  to  take  the  wandering  route  across  Brazil  as  did  de 
Vaca  and  his  men  long  ago  when  they  spent  130  days  in  reaching 
Asuncion.  To-day  the  proper  course  is  to  leave  Montevideo  or 
Buenos  Aires,  preferably  the  latter,  by  river  steamer  or  by  railway 
train.  One  may  board  the  train  in  either  city  and  proceed  northward, 
but  in  starting  from  the  Argentine  capital  several  connections  are 
avoided  and  the  traveler  goes  all  the  way  to  Asuncion  without  change 
of  cars  and  in  the  shortest  time,  or  in  about  48  or  50  hours,  the  dis¬ 
tance  by  rail  being  nearly  1,000  miles.  Passing  over  fertile  pampas 
and  through  the  historic  Misiones  region  of  Argentina,  with  train 
ferry  service  over  the  Parana  at  Ibicuy  and  the  Alto  Parana  at 
Posadas,  the  ride  across  Paraguay  is  especially  interesting  if  one  is 
inclined  to  inquire  into  stockraising  and  agricidtural  possibilities. 
The  traveler’s  section  of  the  through  sleeper  (section  has  two  to  four 
beds)  is  comfortable,  the  dining  car  supples  nourishing  and  well- 
cooked  foods.  At  Asuncion  the  train  draws  into  a  commodious 
station,  where  coachmen  await  the  traveler,  and  with  baggage  and 
self  ho  is  soon  en  route  to  the  hotel,  drawn  by  galloping  steeds,  as  is 
customary  in  so  many  South  American  cities.  The  ride  is  both 
novel  and  interesting.  But  automobiles  are  gradually  replacing  the 
coach  and  horses. 

The  traveler  who  reaches  Asuncion  by  railway  should  leave  the 
city  by  river  steamer  if  he  wishes  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  Paraguay  River  and  its  commerce.  If  one  has  time,  say, 
several  weeks,  Asuncion  provides  a  favorable  starting  point  for 
various  up-river  towns  and  landings  where  conditions  are  still  less 
modern  but  where  foreign  capital  is  developing  large  enterprises. 
Steamers  are  available  at  fretiuent  intervals  for  this  trip.  Between 
Asuncion  and  Buenos  Aires  there  is  regular  steamer  service,  and  in 
going  on  the  southward  flowing  current  the  trip  is  made  in  three 
days. 


I.— NATIONAL  IIOMAOE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 
liAKTOU)ME  MITRE  (1821-1906)  ' 

[/«  conmrtion  mih  the  recent  inauguration  in  BuenoK  Aires  of  the  latest  monu¬ 
ment  to  Kartolome  Mitre — perhaps  the  most  beloved  and  revered  of  Argentina's 
great  eivie  heroes — and  the  nation-wide  tribute  of  homage  which  accompanied  that 
ceremony,  the  following  spontaneous  appreciation  has  special  significance  as  coming 
from  the  Chilean  Nation  which,  together  with  Argentina,  agreed  something  less  than 
a  generation  ago  to  find  the  solution  of  their  long-standing  boundary  dispute  in  the 
peaceable  and  friendly  processes  of  international  arbitration. — Editor's  note.] 

Don  BARTOLOME  mitre  is  beyond  question  one  of  the 
most  interesting^,  attractive,  and  noble  of  Argentina’s  sons, 
or  indeed  in  the  whole  galaxy  of  luminous  figures  in  Spanish 
American  history. 

The  features  of  his  spiritual  physiognomy,  like  those  of  his  physical 
countenance,  were  in  the  great  tradition  of  our  race.  No  one  who 
beheld  him  could  fail  to  realize  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  an 
hidalgo;  none  could  have  cognizance  of  his  public  and  private  life 
witliout  recognizing  in  him  a  great  gentleman. 

Mitre  was  a  soldier,  statesman,  and  a  warrior  alike  with  the  pen 
as  with  the  sword;  he  was  the  guide  of  his  people,  a  poet  and  a  journal¬ 
ist.  His  spirit,  always  moved  by  lofty  ideals,  by  intellectual  and 
liberal  motives,  was  saturated  with  that  fragrance  which  permeated 
the  spirit  of  the  paladins  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Audacious,  generous,  and  romantic  in  youth;  melancholy,  reflective, 
and  benevolent  in  his  prime;  august  in  his  venerable  old  age;  his 
life  can  be  written  only  by  one  who  understands  the  world  movement 
of  1830.  Mitre  was  marked  by  romanticism  in  common  with  all 
those  who  in  ardent  youth  were  wanned  by  the  divine  inspiration  of 
Lamartine  and  Victor  Hugo,  of  Larra  and  Zorrilla,  alike  poets  and 
revolutionaries,  dreamers  and  reformers. 

Mitre  lived  among  us  in  Chile  during  his  exile  in  the  days  of  Rosas. 
He  came  with  other  illustrious  Argentines  to  find  in  this  free  nation 
a  refuge  from  tyranny.  He  found  in  Chilean  society  the  welcome 
merited  by  his  gentility,  his  culture,  his  personal  distinction,  his  noble 
character,  his  loyalty.  Like  Sarmiento,  Gomez,  Alberdi,  Lopez, 
and  otheis,  Bartolom6  Mitre  was  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
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Kl  Mercurio.  Many  yeai's  later  he  recalled  with  affectionate 
warmth  this  newspaper  which  thus  pays  tribute  to  his  memory. 

And  of  all  the  Arjjentines  who  then  or  later  found  hospitality  in 
('Idle,  none  was  so  loyal  to  our  nation;  none  so  much  as  Mitre 
cherished  to  the  last  day  of  his  life  a  {rratitude  beyond  the  measure 
of  what  he  had  received  from  us;  none  hut  he  returned,  when  he 
could,  to  sit  with  us  around  the  C'hilean  hearth  like  a  loyal  friend 
and  brother. 

One  day  the  two  nations  menaced  each  other.  War  seemed 
inevitable  in  1901.  But  Mitre,  the  octogenarian,  abandoned  his 
easy  chair  and,  from  the  columns  of  his  daily.  La  Xacion,  came  the 
first  magnificent  and  resounding  utterance  against  fratricidal  strife. 
That  famous  article,  in  an  equally  famous  newspaper,  decided  the 
trend  of  Argentine  public  opinion  in  favor  of  a  peaceful  settlement. 
Mitre  thus  paid  his  debt  of  gratitude  to  C'hile  and  fulfilled  his  duty  as 
a  good  .Vrgentinian  by  stopping  insensate  rivalry  and  bequeathing  to 
the  two  peoples  a  legacy  of  peace,  of  fruitful  and  enduring  friendship. 

From  the  height  of  the  proud  monument  w’hich  his  country  to-day 
rears  in  his  honor  Mitre  appears  to  watch  over  American  peace. 
Because  he  was  a  statesman,  he  knew  the  destiny  of  the  American 
peoples.  Because  he  had  served  on  the  battle  field,  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  sterile  horrors  of  war;  he  had  the  poet’s  faith  in  the  fruits 
of  peace,  and  brotherly  love  between  nations;  he  read  in  the  great 
deeds  of  the  past  a  lesson  for  the  future.  Mitre  knew  that  Chile  and 
.Vrgentina  should  be  friends.  His  monument,  around  which  the 
Republics  are  joined  to-day — Chile  with  special  affection  and  grati¬ 
tude — is  a  new  landmark  on  the  highway  of  international  friendship 
which,  day  by  day,  we  Chileans  and  Argentinians  are  extending. 

Mitre  belongs  to  Argentina;  be  is  an  honor  to  the  country  w’hich  he 
served  with  the  inspiration  of  genius;  but  the  entire  continent  claims 
him  as  one  of  America’s  glories,  as  one  of  the  protagonists  of  Hispanic- 
American  progress,  as  the  pride  and  grandeur  of  our  race. 

II.— ARGENTINA’S  PETROLEUM  INDUSTRY' 

{In  view  of  the  very  definite  movement  mtw  under  way  to  protect  the  Argen¬ 
tine  oil  induntry — a  bill  to  that  effect  being  now  before  the  National  Congrexs — and 
partieidary  ax  it  appearx  that  the  paxxage  of  the  bill  in  quextion  would  require 
some  change  in  the  Argentine  constitution,  the  article  which  follows  may  be  of  un¬ 
usual  interest  to  readers  of  the  Bulletin*. — Editor’s  Note.) 

Al)out  20  yeai*s  ago  a  man  who  was  boring  a  well  for  water  on  the 
sandy  shore  of  what  is  to-day  the  little  town  of  Comodoro  Rivadavia 
found  to  his  surprise  a  blackish  liquid  which  proved  to  be  crude 

;  TIk'  American  Weekly,  Huenos  Aires,  July  23,  1927. 
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petroleum,  and  thus  by  mere  chance,  like  many  other  ^reat  dis¬ 
coveries,  Argentina’s  principal  oil  field  was  located. 

Comodoro  Kivadavia  at  that  time  could  scarcely  have  been  classed 
as  a  picturesfpie  neij;hborhoo<l.  There  was  absolutely  nothin*;  to 
break  the  desert;  it  was  a  scene  very  similar  to  that  of  the  (’hileau 
nitrate  regions-  sand,  stones,  no  };rass,  but  a  sort  of  useless  shrub 
<-alled  “brusquilla,”  a  permanent  hi<;h  wind,  driving;  the  pebbles  on 
the  beach  alonj;  in  an  eternal  “devil  dance”  to  the  moan  of  the  South 
•Vtlantic  billows  undisturbed  by  the  presence  of  man. 

Further  inland,  in  this  somewhat  inhospitable  territory,  an  oc¬ 
casional  mud  hut  belonjiin*;  to  a  forlorn  shepherd  of  some  of  the  bi}; 
sheep  runs;  a  rejiion  dried  up  !)y  sun  in  summer,  and  under  snow  a 


fVwrtcay  of  “I*lu*  L'Hrm,**  Bu«-no«  Aim. 

COMOUOKO  KIVAUAVIA 
Paiiordmic  view  of  a  section  of  the  town  ami  tlM!  oil  flehls 


{Treat  part  of  the  winter  months,  with  but  little  rainfall,  and  toward 
the  coast  without  any  trees  worth  countiu};  to  afford  shelter  to  man 
or  beast;  in  short,  as  barren  a  stretch  of  (lod’s  earth  as  mi};ht  be 
fffund  anywhere,  the  sort  of  place  to  keep  away  from. 

When  the  discovery  was  made  known,  the  National  (lovernment 
res<!rve<l  several  thousand  acres  on  the  coast,  obtained  machinery 
arid  e.xperts  from  the  I’nited  States,  and  started  borin{;  with  con¬ 
siderable  success;  a  little  later  a  landin{;  pier  was  constructed,  as 
the  open  nature  of  the  coast  made  it  impossible  for  vessels  to  load 
or  discharjre  except  in  li{;hters,  a  rather  dan{;erous  operation  in  bad 


PETROLEUM  TANKS  AT  COMODORO  RIVADAVIA 

T()-(lay  Coinodoro  Rivadavia,  instead  of  heinfr  a  barren,  wind¬ 
swept  beach,  is  a  progressive  little  town  with  a  considerable  number 
of  good  buildings  on  well-kept  streets,  and  a  hard-working  popula¬ 
tion  of  several  thousands,  all  directly  or  indirectly  engaged  in  the 
oil  business.  And  it  may  safely  be  prophesied  that  imt  many  yeai’s 
will  pass  before  the  railway,  which  at  present  only  gets  as  far  as 
San  Antonio  Oeste,  will  reach  ('omodoro  Rivadavia. 

The  barrenness  of  the  southern  coast  is,  indeed,  the  work  i*f 
nature,  but  forestation  can  be  done  down  there,  successfully,  by  the 
utilization  of  certain  classes  of  trees  recpiiring  but  little  rain.  When 
Mar  del  Plata  was  founded  about  45  years  ago  there  was  not  a  tree 
within  miles.  To-day  the  gardens  and  trees  are  numerous  and 
beautiful,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  time  passes  the 
inhabitants  of  the  little  new  town,  which  sprang  into  existence  by 
the  casual  discctvery  of  oil,  will  also  have  its  gardens  and  public 
scpiares  with  trees,  the  same  as  Bahia  Blanca,  Viedma,  San  Antonio 
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weather,  which  is  quite  frequent  down  there,  especially  when  the 
south  wind  blows  at  about  80  miles  an  hour. 

The  oil  fields  were  placed  under  the  able  administration  of  Colonel, 
to-day  General,  Mosconi,  who  besides  being  a  competent  military 
officer,  bolds  the  diploma  of  civil  engineer,  and  in  all  justice  it  must 
be  said  that  the  success  which  has  u|)  to  the  present  attended  the 
Argentine  Government’s  oil  fields  is  to  a  great  extent  due  to  this 
officer’s  honest  administration,  foresight,  and  patriotism.  As  a  sig¬ 
nificant  detail  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  personnel  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  “Yacimientos  Petroliferos  Fiscales”  has  to  start 
work  every  morning  at  8  o’clock,  and  the  general  is  there  at  that 
hour,  too,  to  see  that  the  work  is  done — and  it  is. 
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and  otlu'r  places  whore,  hy  force  of  injjenuity  and  labor,  the  desert 
has  been  made  to  blossom  as  the  rose. 

A  couple  of  years  a<ro  the  National  (lovernment  contracted  with 
the  IJethlehein  Steel  C\».  for  the  erection  of  an  oil  distillery  close  to 
La  IMata,  capital  of  the  Province  of  Hnen(*s  .Vires,  a  work  which  "ave 
jrreat  satisfaction  to  the  Argentine  authorities,  and  which  renders  ex¬ 
cellent  service  in  the  distillery  of  crude  oil  from  ('omodoro  Kivadavia. 

The  action  of  the  Argentine  Government  in  making  an  important 
reservation  of  oil  fields  is  to  he  applauded  as  a  wise  and  far-seeing 
measure;  hut  round  about  that  reservation  there  are  a  numher  of 
wells  drilled  hy  oil-horing  companies,  hoth  Argentine  and  foreign. 
Of  course,  the  C'omodoro  Kivadavia  district  has  not  a  monopoly 
in  oil  production,  as  this  commodity  has  also  been  found  in  Neiupien, 
Mendoza,  and  Salta,  where  wells  have  been  drilled,  hut  up  to  date 
there  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  principal  field  is  the  one  in  and 
around  C'omodoro  Kivadavia. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  future  other  districts  in  which 
petroleum  exists  may  he  located.  In  the  meantime  the  Argentine 
Government  has  a  practically  inexhaustible  series  of  wells,  and  the 
money  there  invested  and  well  administered  has  been  amply  justified. 

The  imi)ortance  of  the  possession  of  oil  fields  is  to-day  beyond  all 
possible  question  and  if  the  Argentine  authorities  have  considered  it 
wise  to  invest  millions  of  pesos  in  Comodoro  Kivadavia  it  must  be 
admitted  that  their  action  has  been  amply  justified  by  the  results. 

The  consumption  of  petroleum  in  its  diverse  forms,  howev^er,  is 
rapidly  increasing  in  Argentina,  but  even  so  statistics  show  that  there 
is  not  enough  produced,  as  imports  of  this  commodity,  especially 
from  Mexico,  are  also  increasing. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  consumption  of  coal  in  this  Kepublic 
will  decrease  to  an  insignificant  quantity,  as  factories  and  railways 
are  all  gradually  installing  apparatus  for  using  oil,  which  offers  so 
many  advantages,  and  this  is  also  true  of  ocean-going  vessels,  the 
boilers  of  which  are  frequently  changed  so  as  to  permit  of  the  use  of  oil. 

HI.— FOKEIGX  CAPITAL  AND  AKGENTINE  NATIONAL 
PKODCCTION' 

By  Alexander  Bu.noe 

l‘rofvxx(ir  anil  Ex~couiixtilor  in  the  I'nirerxity  of  But'uox  Airex,  .\fvnilHr  of  the 
Commixxion  for  the  Puhliration  of  the  “Review  of  Argentine  Eronomi/’’ 

Is  the  investment  of  foreign  capital  beneficial  to  Argentina?  Does 
it  benefit  Great  Britain  and  the  Cnited  States  of  America  to  invest 
capital  in  Argentina? 

.More  than  12  years  have  elapsed  since  foreign  investments  in 
Argentina  ceased  to  be  of  importance,  and  therewith  has  coineided 
the  effort  to  stabilize  national  production  and  immigration. 
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We  have  already  observed,  in  other  articles  on  the  subject,  that 
the  immigration  quota  for  the  12  years  subsequent  to  1914  reached 
the  very  small  figure  of  319,()()()  immigrants,  whereas  in  the  10  years 
|)receding  that  period  it  had  amounted  to  1,540,000. 

If  we  have  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  there  is  approaching  an 
era  of  economic  reestablishment  and  vigorous  develo|)ment  in  pro¬ 
duction  and  commerce,  it  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  moment  has  arrived  for  the  investment  on  a  large 
scale  of  foreign  capital.  These  investments  will  stimulate  initiative 
and  action.  But  all  this  would  he  useless  if,  with  the  movement  that 
is  initiated  from  abroad,  there  was  not  on  our  part  an  effort  to  so 
arrange  our  economic  policy  as  to  assure  and  protect  these  investments. 

We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  enter  upon  minute  statements  to 
prove  that  as  with  the  (i,0()()  millions  invested  in  our  country  (in  rail¬ 
ways,  in  ports  and  public  works,  in  tramways  and  electric-light 
works  and  other  industries,  in  mortgages  for  the  installation  of  light¬ 
ing  systems,  mills,  machinery)  there  was  brought  about  during  the 
years  previous  to  1908  the  marvelous  progress  of  that  period,  so  also, 
the  ne.xt  investments  will  produce  an  equal  if  not  greater  effect,  since 
they  will  be  founded  on  a  base  already  more  solid  and  powerful. 

During  the  last  years,  jointly  with  the  duplication  of  reproductive 
capital,  there  was  brought  about  in  Canada,  as  we  have  noted,  the 
duplication  of  the  physical  volume  of  production,  so  that  to-day  it 
is  almost  double  the  per  capita  in  Argentina. 

Has  the  employment  of  foreign  capital  been  of  benefit  to  Canada? 
The  answer  is  in  the  railways  constructed  in  these  12  years,  double 
the  number  of  oui’s;  the  railway  traffic,  triple  that  of  ours;  and  the 
high  level  reached  by  the  people.  If  this  is  not  sufficient  it  is  still 
true  that  the  economic  and  political  policy  has  been  strengthened  by 
these  investments. 

The  only  condition  requisite  for  such  results  is  that  foreign  capital 
shall  not  he  dissipated  in  governmental  or  political  campaigns,  nor 
he  invested  in  foreign  agencies  for  the  fiscali/.ation  of  our  production 
and  our  economic  life.  We  will  speak  on  another  occasion  of  the 
recjuisites  necessary  to  fulfill  these  conditions. 

As  to  the  benefits  of  foreign  investment  in  Argentina,  it  is  well 
to  recall  some  of  the  circumstances  which  have  made  and  will  make 
our  country,  during  the  next  generation,  the  most  favored  place  for 
investment  of  large  sums  of  capital  in  a  reproductive  form. 

After  all  the  most  important  condition  is  progress.  Argentina 
has  a  territorial  horizon  of  riches  practically  unlimited  and  replete 
with  favorable  surprises  (to-day  ])etroleum,  then  cotton,  to-morrow 
other  sources  of  wealth  more  or  less  unlooked  for  which  will  he  found 
in  our  fertile  country).  There  is  not  in  all  the  world  a  territorial 
economical  unity  which  at  this  time  offers  as  many  present  possi¬ 
bilities  as  Argentina. 

On  our  valuable  soil  are  working  10  millions  of  white  people,  of 
tile  pure  (\uicasian  race,  and  they  are  governed  by  a  political  organi- 
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zation  with  modern  and  advanced  methods.  This  population  offers 
the  greatest  known  natural  increase — almost  200,000  annually  or 
nearly  2  per  cent — and  is  augmented  by  immigration  possibilities, 
proven  during  long  periods,  which  can  be  estimated  at  a  minimum 
of  100,000  for  the  next  few  years,  with  a  strong  annual  increase,  if  at 
the  same  time  reproductive  capitalization  is  increased. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  economic  capacity  of  Argentina  it  is 
useful  to  compare  it  with  that  of  the  South  American  Continent, 
toward  which  are  again  looking  the  business  men  of  the  world  who 
have  an  acute  and  panoramic  vision. 

We  begin  by  saying  what  we  demonstrated  two  years  ago  by 
close  statistics — the  economic  capacity  of  Argentina  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  South  American  nations  combined. 

It  is  worth  while  to  go  over  the  figures  which  lead  to  this  irrefut¬ 
able  conclusion,  accepted  by  all  South  American  statisticians  and  by 
those  of  other  countries  which  have  commented  on  our  article. 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

The  commerce  of  all  South  America — that  is  to  say,  of  the  10 
countries  comprised  (Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Peru,  Uruguay, 
Bolivia,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Paraguay,  and  Ecuador),  amounted 
in  1923  to  3,169  millions  of  gold  dollars.  Of  this  amount  Argentina 
had  1,590,600,000  gold  dollars — that  is  to-day,  something  more  than 
one-half  (50.10  per  cent).  In  1924  the  proportion  for  Argentina  was 
greater.  Comparing  these  figures  with  the  population,  it  is  seen 
that  they  represent  $159  gold  per  capita  in  Argentina,  and  $33  for 
the  rest  of  South  America. 

RAILWAYS 

Of  the  88,385  kilometers  in  operation,  37,800,  or  42.70  per  cent, 
are  in  Argentina.  For  each  10,000  inhabitants  there  are  37.8  kilo¬ 
meters  of  railway,  and  in  the  rest  of  South  America,  29.3  kilometei’s. 

RAILWAY'  TRANSPORTATION 

In  1924  there  were  transported  by  all  the  railroads  of  South 
America  80,478,000  tons;  48,000,000  tons  belonged  to  Argentina,  or 
60  per  cent  of  the  total. 

In  regard  to  passengers  carried  the  figures  in  the  same  year  were 
231,918,000.  Argentina  had  130,000,000,  which  also  represents  more 
than  the  half  (57  per  cent),  so  that  in  Argentina  13  passengers 
per  capita  were  carried  and  2  in  the  rest  of  South  America. 

TELEPHONES 

Of  the  348,847  telephones  of  South  America,  157,000  belonged 
to  Argentina,  or  45  per  cent.  This  represents  157  instruments  for 
each  10,000  inhabitants  in  Argentina  and  35  in  the  other  countries. 
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AUTOMOBILES 

Ill  1924  there  were  214,000  automobiles  in  the  whole  of  South 
America,  of  which  125,000  were  in  Argentina,  or  58  per  cent  of  the 
total.  At  present  there  are  something  more  than  200,000  automobiles 
in  our  country,  05  per  cent  of  the  total  in  South  America.  Argentina 
has  some  200  automobiles  for  each  10,000,000  inhabitants  and  the 
remaining  countries  about  20.  For  the  last  two  years  Argentina  has 
been  importing  about  5,000  automobiles  monthly. 

POSTAL  AND  TELEGRAPHIC  ACTIVITY 

Of  the  2,873,000,000  pieces  of  mail  dispatched  by  all  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  1,727,000,000  were  from  Argentina,  or  60  per  cent  of  the  total; 
172  pieces  per  capita  in  Argentina  and  27  in  the  other  countries. 

Thirty-six  million  telegrams  were  sent,  21,786,000  in  Argentina,  or 
60  per  cent  of  the  total  in  all  South  America. 

EDUCATION 

The  46,000  teachers  of  Argentina  in  1924  and  the  $180,000,000 
spent  on  education  represented  some  two-thirds  (66  per  cent)  of  the 
number  of  teachers  and  the  funds  spent  on  education  in  the  whole  of 
South  America. 

GOLD 

Of  the  $694,999,000  (or  the  equivalent)  of  gold  in  hand  in  South 
America,  $505,675,000  belonged  to  Argentina.  This  represents  72.8 
per  cent  of  the  total;  nearly  $60  in  Argentina  and  less  than  $8  in  the 
other  countries. 

PRINTING 

Argentina  consumes  55.6  per  cent  of  all  the  printing  paper  for  hooks 
and  journals  used  in  South  America  (163,800,000  kilos  in  the  10 
countries  and  91,000,000  in  Argentina). 

We  must  add  that  South  America  has  some  20,000,000  inhabitants 
of  the  pure  white  race,  without  a  vestige  of  black,  Indian,  or  Asiatic 
blood,  and  that  out  of  that  total  the  half  belongs  to  Argentina,  a 
country  which  has,  in  addition,  less  than  half  a  million  inhabitants  of 
nii.xed  blood. 

There  are  two  prominent  men  in  the  world  who  from  personal 
characteristics  as  superior  individuals  and  from  their  position  as 
ministers  of  commerce  of  the  two  most  powerful  nations  of  the  earth 
are  capacitated,  as  none  others,  to  judge  for  their  respective  countries, 
for  Argentina,  and  for  the  world,  of  the  advantages  of  the  investment 
of  large  sums  of  money  in  this  young  nation  of  a  future  unsuspected 
by  many.  These  men  are  the  Minister  of  Commerce  of  Great 
Britain,  Mr.  Philip  Cunliffe  Lister,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
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of  tho  I'nited  States,  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover.  I  have  had  the  honored 
privilege  of  enjoying  their  intereoui-se  and  friendship  and  of  knowing 
their  opinion  on  this  point.  Both  of  them  are  pleased  to  recognize 
the  great  eeonomie  future  of  Argentina  and  to  counsel  the  investment 
of  capital  in  this  country  for  reproductive  work. 

Great  Britain  had  an  unlimited  confidence  in  the  future  of  Argen¬ 
tina,  and  to-day  the  broad  vision  of  those  men  who  invested  their  own 
money  and  that  of  their  compatriots  in  this  country  is  recognized. 
The  commercial  relations  between  (ireat  Britain  and  Argentina 
are  motives  for  thanks  in  both  countries.  The  British  steel  rail  con¬ 
solidated  our  political  unity  and  made  our  economic  greatness  an 
essential  factor;  the  Argentine  meats,  the  cereals,  the  hides  and 
wools  very  soon  cheapened  the  cost  of  living  and  clothing  for  the 
British  people,  and  created  an  ample  market  in  this  country  for 
their  coal,  their  iron,  and  their  manufactured  articles. 

The  United  States  will  soon  increase  its  exports;  it  must  do  so. 
South  America  and,  in  particular  Argentina,  is  one  place  in  the  world 
in  which  the  consumption  of  automobiles  and  many  other  manu¬ 
factured  articles  of  the  United  States  can  increase  rapidly.  It  is  of 
interest  to  the  United  States  that  these  young  nations  progress, 
that  they  are  developed,  and  that  in  consequence  they  increase  their 
capacity  for  consumption,  since  in  Europe  this  is  less  probable  and  the 
markets  less  accessible,  or  at  least  less  immediately  accessible. 

British  capital  inv'ested  in  railways  has  not  yet  obtained  any 
considerable  direct  return,  hut  this  will  come  when  the  railway 
traffic  of  to-day,  which  only  amounts  to  45,000,000  tons,  has  in¬ 
creased,  as  in  Canada — a  country  which  has  a  million  less  inhabitants 
than  ours — to  120,000,000  tons. 

The  increase  in  railway  traffic  will  he  the  fii’st  result  of  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  capital  in  agricultural  colonies  and  in  the  industries  manu¬ 
facturing  their  products.  The  increase  in  automobiles  and  other 
things  preponderantly  North  American  will  he  the  first  result  of  capital 
invested  in  roads  accessible  to  the  railroads  and  tourists. 

If  “to  govern  is  to  populate,”  in  Argentina  “to  govern  is  to 
attract  capital,”  because  attracting  capital  is  to-day  the  only  way  to 
attract  immigration  on  an  appreciable  scale. 

What  sound  and  organically  reproductive  activity  will  not  have 
its  future  assured  in  a  country  which  receives  each  year  600  millions 
of  dollars  for  its  unlimited  territorial  riches,  which  produces  a  natural 
increase  in  population  of  200,000  inhabitants  yearly,  and  which 
receives  from  100,000  to  200,000  European  immigrants  of  the  most 
productive  age? 

Ijct  us  take  note  of  these  facts,  hut  at  the  same  time  let  us  practice 
an  economic  policy  assuring  ample  protection  to  the  capital  which 
is  to  develop  the  next  brilliant  period  of  our  economic  development. 
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A\KW  link  in  the  great  chain  which  rapidly  and  surely  is 
bringing  the  nations  of  this  continent,  and  of  the  world, 
within  the  range  of  the  human  voice  was  forged  Thursday, 
September  29,  when  in  the  great  Hall  of  the  Americas  at 
the  Pan  American  Union  in  Washington,  and  simultaneously  in 
the  National  Palace  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  telephonic  conversa¬ 
tion  was  inaugurated  between  the  capitals  of  these  two  great  and 
friendly  nations.  In  the  imposing  and  significant  ceremonies  which 
marked  the  occasion,  the  Presidents  of  the  two  Republics,  Plutarco 
Elias  Calles  and  Calvin  Coolidge,  participated  in  the  most  direct 
fashion,  as  did  also  high  officials  of  the  respective  State  Departments, 
the  Mexican  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  the  Charge  d’Affaires 
of  the  United  States  in  Mexico,  and  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan 
•Vinerican  Union. 

In  addition  to  these  distinguished  participants,  about  300  of  the 
400  invited  guests,  composed  of  the  diplomatic  representatives  in 
Washington  of  the  Latin  American  and  other  countries,  high  officials 
of  the  several  Government  departments,  and  eminent  citizens  of 
national  and  international  reputation  were,  by  the  generosity  of  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  provided  with  300  individual 
headphones  which  enabled  them  to  “listen  in”  throughout  the  whole 
of  this  transcendental  ceremony. 

Readers  of  the  Bulletin  will  recall  that  barely  six  years  ago  simi¬ 
lar  ceremonies  marked  the  inauguration  of  telephone  service  between 
Cuba  and  the  United  States.  The  recent  inauguration  of  the  service 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  which  covers  a  distance  of 
3,357  miles,  marks  the  culmination  of  years  of  energetic  constructive 
work  by  the  Mexican  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  work  which  has 
enjoyed  the  constant  and  decided  cooperation  of  the  Mexican 
Government. 

The  first  speaker  in  the  inauguration  ceremony  was  the  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  American  I’^nion,  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe,  who  addressed 
the  audieiu'e  as  follows: 
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THE  INAUOURATIOX  OF  TELEPHONE  SERVICE  BETWEEN  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  AND  MEXICO  CITY 

On  the  occasion  of  the  inaufniration  of  telephone  service  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  September  29, 1927,  a  distinguished  audience  assembled  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Americas  in  the  Pan  American  Union  to  hear  the  greetings  exchanged  between  President  Coolidge  and  President  Calles  of  Mexico.  In  the  group,  from  left  to  right, 
appear;  Mr.  Walter  S.  Gifford,  president  of  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.;  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe.  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union;  Sefior  Don 
Manuel  C.  THIez,  Ambassador  of  Mexico  to  the  United  States:  President  Calvin  Coolidge;  Hon.  Wilbur  J.  Carr,  .\cting  Secretary  of  State;  Mr.  Henry  P.  Orde,  vice 
president  of  the  International  Telephone  A-  Telegraph  Corporation;  and  Mr.  T.  O.  Milier,  general  manager.  Long  Lines  Division,  .\merican  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co. 
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Doctor  Rowe  spoke  as  follows: 

Wc  are  to-day  assembled  to  celebrate  an  event  of  major  importance  to  the 
relations  between  the  nations  of  America.  But  a  few  years  ago  in  this  same  hall 
teleijhonic  communication  was  opened  between  Washington  and  Habana. 
To-day  we  inaugurate  the  service  between  Washington  and  Mexico  City,  and 
it  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  years  when  similar  communication  will  extend  through 
Central  and  South  America.  It  is  difficult  for  us  fully  to  appreciate  the  deep 
significance  of  this  improved  communication  to  the  closer  understanding  between 
the  peoples  of  this  continent.  In  the  onward  march  of  Pan  Americanism  to-day’s 
event  marks  a  milestone.  W'e  all  owe  a  debt  of  obligation  to  this  achievement 
of  science  and  industry  and  especially  to  the  two  companies  that  are  responsible 
for  this  remarkable  achievement,  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
and  the  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corporation,  and  especially  to  the 
two  representatives  with  us  to-day,  viz,  the  president  of  the  American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Co.,  Mr.  Walter  S.  Gifford,  and  Mr.  Henry  P.  Orde,  vice  president 
of  the  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corporation  and  also  vice  president 
of  the  associated  company,  the  Mexican  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

Mr.  Gifford,  president  of  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.,  then  delivered  the  following  address: 

We  have  met  to-day  to  inaugurate  the  opening  of  telephone  service  between 
the  I'nited  States  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  There  could  be  no  more  appro¬ 
priate  place  for  these  ceremonies  than  the  Halt  of  the  Americas  in  this  stately 
building,  in  the  Nation’s  capital,  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  In  behalf  of  the 
.\merican  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  and  the  International  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Corporation,  I  thank  you  most  sincerely,  Doetor  Rowe,  as  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  for  your  hospitality  and  cooperation  in 
making  jmssible  so  fitting  a  setting. 

From  the  time  when  the  President  of  the  United  States  talks  with  the  President 
of  Mexico  the  two  capitals  will  be  within  s|)eaking  distance  of  each  other.  What 
has  made  this  possible  are  the  new  lines  of  the  International  Telephone  &  Tele¬ 
graph  Corporation’s  system  in  Mexico.  Its  as.sociated  company  there  has  just 
finished  786  miles  of  line  l)etween  Mexico  City  and  the  border  at  I..aredo,  Tex. 

At  that  point  its  wires  connect  with  the  long  lines  of  the  American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  C^o.,  which  reach  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  connect  to 
Canada,  Cuba,  and  Great  Britain. 

The  inauguration  of  this  service  fulfills  one  of  the  specific  objects  for  which 
the  .\merican  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  was  formed.  The  charter  of  the 
company,  granted  in  1885,  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

“To  connect  one  or  more  points  in  each  and  every  city,  town,  or  place  in  the 
State  of  New  York  with  one  or  more  points  in  each  and  every  other  city,  town, 
or  place  in  said  State,  and  in  each  and  every  other  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
Canada  and  Mexico;  and  each  and  every  of  said  cities,  towns,  and  places  is  to  be 
connected  with  each  and  every  other  city,  town,  or  place  in  said  States  and 
countries  and  also  by  cable  or  other  appropriate  means  with  the  rest  of  the  known 
world.  ’’ 

As  this  charter  of  40  years  ago  specifically  mentioned  connections  with  Mexico, 
we  are  particularly  glad  to  meet  the  enterprise  of  the  International  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Corporation  at  the  border  and  fulfill  the  obligation  of  service  between 
the  two  countries. 

.\t  the  time  that  charter  was  granted,  “long  distance”  in  this  country  was 
about  a  hundred  miles.  The  men  who  prophesied  connection  with  Mexico  under 
those  conditions  were  both  optimistic  and  farsighted,  and  we  are  glad  to  have 
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l)w*n  able  to  iiict't  that  part  of  their  s|K*eifieatioiis,  altlioiigh  we  are  still  somewhat 
short  of  the  prophesy  for  telephone  eoimeetion  with  the  rest  of  the  known  world. 

By  1H90  long  distance  was  lMiimde<l  by  Boston,  Washington,  and  BulTalo. 
The  long  lines  reached  Chicago  in  1S92.  They  got  to  Denver  in  1911  and  San 
Francisco  in  1915.  Since  then  two  more  tran.scontinental  lines  have  biH*n  bnilt 
and  a  radiotelephone  service  o|H'ned  to  Great  Britain. 

In  the  history  of  telephony  Mexico  was  first  among  Spanish-s|M‘aking  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  public  use  of  the  telephone.  Four  years  after  the  inveution  of  .Alex¬ 
ander  Graham  Bell  a  telephone  exchange  was  Inniig  operated  in  the  capital  of 
Mexico.  Two  years  later  the  Mexican  Telephone  Co.,  the  predecessor  of  the 
Mexican  Telephone  &  Telegraph  ('o.,  lH‘gan  to  oix'rate.  It  is  over  the  lines  of 
the  latter  eompany,  which  is  an  as.s«K'iated  company  of  the  International  Telt"- 
])hone  &  Telegraph  Cor|)oration,  that  the  pri'sent  mes.sages  are  being  transmitt»*<t. 

It  is  |)erhaps  even  more  interesting  that  what  we  Indieve  to  have  l)een  the 
first  international  telephone  communication  in  the  world  was  established  Indween 
Brownsville,  Tex.,  in  the  I'nitinl  .States,  and  Matamoros,  just  across  the  lM)rder 
in  Mexico,  in  Octolnw,  1HS.‘1. 

We  are  inaugurating  to-day  service  Indwi'cn  {Miints  far  apart,  but  distance  is 
not  the  main  criterion.  What  we  in  the  telephone  business  are  chiefly  intert*sted 
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in  is  sorvife.  St'rvifi*  is  not  ftettin^  one  message  tiirougli  under  favorable 
eondilions  for  a  reeord.  Service  is  getting  everybody’s  messages  through  at  all 
times  and  getting  them  through  quickly,  effectively,  and  at  a  reasonable  cost; 
in  other  words,  providing  a  sure  servant  for  the  human  intercourse  of  friendship 
and  commerce.  It  is  this  which  it  is  the  ambition  of  tlie  International  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Corimration  aiul  of  the  .\merican  Telephone  &  Telegrajjh  (’o.  to 
j)rovide  between  the  two  countries. 

After  a  brief  eoininunieation  l)et\veeii  Doctor  Kowe  and  Col.  \V.  F. 
Kepp,  vice  president  of  the  Mexican  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Calvin  Coolidge,  addressed  the  follow¬ 
ing  observations  to  His  Excellency  the  President  of  Mexico,  Plutarco 
Elias  Calles: 

I  am  dt*eply  impres.sed.  President  Calles,  by  the  significance  of  this  occasion, 
marking,  as  it  does,  by  the  personal  conversation  of  the  Chief  Executives  of  the 
two  (lovernments,  the  inauguration  of  direct  telephone  communication  between 
the  Capital  of  the  United  States  and  the  Capital  of  Mexico.  Conspicuous  among 
the  accomplishments  of  the  present  age  is  the  extraordinary  develoj)ment  of 
means  for  facilitating  communication  between  the  nations  of  the  world.  The 
past  few  years  have  seen  mo.st  striking  progre.ss  in  international  communication 
through  the  medium  of  the  long-distance  telephone.  The  completion  of  this 
new  telephone  .system  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  is  further  gratifying 
evidence  of  this  progre.ss.  The  new  facilities  thus  provided  will  promote  a  better 
understanding  between  the  peoples  of  our  countries.  We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  engineering  skill  and  public  spirit  on  both  sides  of  the  boundary  which 
have  made  po.ssible  this  new  link  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  I  am 
hat)py  to  participate  with  you,  Mr.  President,  in  this  auspicious  ceremony,  and 
to  express  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  people  of  Mexieo,  my  cordial  greetings. 

President  Calles  then  made  the  following  response  to  the  cordial 
expressions  of  President  Coolidge: 

1  am  very  happy  personally  and  directly  to  return  the  greetings  of  Mr.  Coolidge, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  over  the  telephone  whieh  from  to-day  on  shall 
link  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  and  shall  in  an  effective  manner  make  for 
the  more  ample  development  of  our  mutual  trade  and  for  greater  simplicity  in 
the  transaction  of  affairs  aiul  for  larger  facilities  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  both 
countries.  This  event  has  a  l)eneficent  effect  and  will  undoubtedly  improve 
international  relations  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  of  .\merica,  for  it 
is  a  well-known  thing  that  close  relations  and  a  greater  eomprehension  of  diffi¬ 
culties  naturally  react  in  favor  of  the  respective  governments  who  are  the  leaders 
of  their  nations. 

I  hojK*  that  this  new  telephone  line  will  serve  from  a  soeial  point  of  view  to 
bring  about  clo.ser  relations  and  a  better  understanding  between  the  individual 
citizens  of  both  Republics.  I  sincerely  congratulate  His  E.xcellency,  the  President 
of  the  I'nited  States  of  .\merica,  and  through  him  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
just  as  we  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  this  far- 
reaching  improvement,  an<l  I  cordially  desire  that  this  victory  over  time  and 
space  be  a  coiuiuest  of  that  spiritual  union  the  end  of  which  grows  from  day 
to  day. 

The  opportunity  of  talking  directly  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
.America  affords  me  the  pleasure  of  renewing  my  fervent  wishes  and  my  ardent 
hopes  for  the  l>eginning  of  a  new  era  for  these  two  Governments  and  people,  an 
era  of  good  will  and  mutual  understanding  which  can  not  fail  to  put  an  end  to 
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all  those  needless  misunderstandings  that  so  frequently  exist  with  prejudice  to 
the  normal  development  of  nations. 

I  send  my  congratulations  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  with  great 
affection. 

Hon.  Wilbur  J.  Carr,  Acting  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  then  proceeded  to  address  Hon.  Oenaro  Estrada,  Acting 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Mexico,  in  the  following  words: 

Mr.  Minister,  I  am  happy  to  have  the  honor  and  the  privilege  of  participating 
with  you  in  the  ceremony  incident  to  the  establishment  of  direct  telephonic 
communication  between  your  country  and  mine.  Improvements  in  the  means  of 
communication  l>etwccn  nations,  as  well  as  between  individuals,  have  always 
tended  to  promote  better  understanding  and  more  harmonious  relations.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  international  telephone  service  which  we  are  inaugurating  to-day 
may  quicken  and  facilitate  the  commercial  and  practical  intercourse  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  in  the  interest  of  the  material  prosperity  of  both 
countries  and  of  the  strengthening  of  the  ties  of  friendship  between  them. 

My  chief,  Mr.  Kellogg,  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  unfortunately  absent 
from  Washington  to-day,  telephoned  me  this  morning  and  requested  me  to 
express  to  you  his  great  regret  that  he  could  not  be  here  and  have  the  pleasure 
of  iKjrsonally  sjwaking  with  you. 

Acting  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Hon.  Oenaro  Estrada,  without 
a  moment’s  delay  replied  as  follows: 

Mr.  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  I  am  very  pleased  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
truly  great  significance  of  this  public  imi)rovement  which  marks  necessarily  an 
advance  of  the  greatest  consecpience  Ixith  for  Mexico  and  the  I’nited  States  in 
the  fields  of  their  daily  intercourse.  The  Mexican  Foreign  Office  has  looked 
forward  with  satisfaction  to  this  first  opportunity  to  talk  directly  to  the  State 
Department  in  Washington  and  it  is  really  happy  over  the  completion  of  this 
very  important  work  which  so  effectively  connects  the  two  countries  who  are 
already  linked  by  nature  and  by  trade.  Allow  me.  Sir,  to  express  to  you  my  most 
cordial  congratulations  on  the  opening  of  this  direct  telephone  service,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  this  new  means  of  communication  between  the  two  countries 
of  this  continent  will  furnish  a  means  for  extending  the  cordial  feeling  which 
must  exist  between  our  two  nations. 

His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  Mexico,  Hon.  Manuel  C.  Tellez, 
then  addressed  the  following  observations  to  the  American  Charge 
d’Affaires  at  Mexico  City: 

I  extend  to  you  a  most  cordial  greeting  on  this  noteworthy  occasion.  Thanks 
to  the  kind  invitation  of  the  companies  inaugurating  this  important  service,  I 
now,  for  the  first  time,  have  the  pleasure  of  communicating  orally  with  you  from 
Washington,  and  I  think  that  we  should  felicitate  each  other  on  the  realization 
of  an  achievement  due  to  the  initiative,  endeavor,  and  cooperation  of  construc¬ 
tive  elements  in  both  our  countries. 

The  words  that  have  just  been  exchanged  between  their  Excellencies  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Hon.  Calvin  Coolidge,  and  the  President  of 
Mexico,  Sefior  General  Don  Plutarco  Elfas  Calles,  and  between  the  Acting  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  give  unmistakable 
testimony  of  the  interest  that  our  Governments  have  taken  in  this  enterprise 
and  the  importance  it  has  for  the  increase  of  mutual  understanding  between  our 
nations. 
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In  my  opinion,  even  though  the  teachings  of  that  illustrious  President  of  the 
United  States,  Woodrow  Wilson,  on  the  necessity  of  conducting  diplomatic 
negotiations  with  entire  frankness  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  universal  conscience 
may  have  been  advanced  for  his  c|X)ch,  that  principle  must  necessarily  be  the 
rule  governing  the  coiuluct  of  those  to  whose  actuation  governments  entrust  an 
important  part  of  the  destinies  of  tlie  countries  they  represent.  In  the  certainty 
that  the  lofty  spirit  which  animated  those  teachings  is  beginning  to  find  realiza¬ 
tion,  I  beg  you  to  t)elieve  with  me  that  the  .service  now  being  inaugurated  will 
l)e  of  inestimable  value  to  us  diplomats  accredited,  res|)ectively,  in  Mexico  and 
Washington,  not  only  because  it  will  give  us  the  comfort  of  direct  personal  com¬ 
munion  with  those  who  can  be.st  inspire  our  actions,  but  also,  since  we  may  now 
have  jx'rsonal  and  immediate  contact  with  our  countries  at  all  times,  it  will 
|)ermit  us  to  represent  them  with  greater  timeliness,  sincerity,  and  frankne.ss. 

Please  accept  my  greetings  and  my  personal  wishes  that  your  stay  in  Mexico 
will  continue  to  l)e  pleasant  to  you  in  every  way. 

The  United  States  Charp6  d’AfFaires  then  responded  to  Ambassador 
Tellez’s  observations  as  follows: 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  your  mes.sage  was  received  with  the  greatest 
pleasure.  It  is  an  honor  to  have  participated  in  this  hi.storic  occasion.  It  is  a 
special  honor  for  those  of  us  who  are  dedicated  to  the  cultivation  of  friendly  and 
more  intimate  relations  between  our  respective  governments. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  your  participation  in  this  important  function  and  desire 
to  assure  you  that  your  sentiments  of  cordiality  and  cooperation  are  sincerely 
reciprocated. 

The  official  utterances  having  now  been  completed,  Mr.  Gifford 
proceeded  to  inform  Colonel  Repp,  in  Mexico  City,  that  the  new 
service  would  be  open  to  the  public  on  Friday,  September  30,  from  (. 

8  a.  m.  The  Me.xican  national  anthem  by  the  United  States  Army  't 

Band,  and  a  similar  rendition  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  by  the  i 

Police  Band  in  Mexico  City  brought  both  audiences  to  their  feet,  *• 


PEDIGREE  CATTLE  IN 
COSTA  RICA  V  /.  V 

AMENTAL  picture  of  the  proftressive  Republic  of  C’osta 
Rica  inevitably  brings  to  mind  the  thought  of  its  two  chief 
t  agricultural  products  and  exports — bananas  and  fine  cof¬ 
fee — the  latter  because  of  its  value  as  a  money  crop  called 
by  Costa  Ricans  “the  golden  grain.”  It  is  perhaps  not  always 
realized,  however,  that  Costa  Rica  is  a  country  of  great  diversity  of 
altitude,  from  sea  level  to  more  than  11,000  feet,  with  a  climate 
which  also  varies  considerably  on  this  account.  Therefore  it  should 
not  be  surprising  to  find  that  stock  raising,  although  often  considered 
ati  industry  peculiar  to  the  temperate  zones,  has  been  brought  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection  by  His  Excellency  the  President  of  Costa 
Rica,  Lie.  Don  Ricardo  Jimenez  Oreamuno,  who  as  a  practical 
hacendado  has  devoted  much  time,  money,  and  thought  to  this  branch 
of  agriculture  and,  as  Chief  E.xecutive,  has  done  all  in  his  power  to 
promote  its  general  development. 

At  “El  Aguacate,”  the  President’s  rolling  upland  farm  near 
Cartago,  will  be  found  an  extremely  fine  herd  of  imported  and  native- 
born  Ayrshires,  the  breed  which  Senor  Jimenez  has  chosen  for  that 
region  because  of  its  excellent  all-round  qualities  and  its  hardy 
adaptability  to  local  climatic  conditions. 

Believing  that,  as  some  one  has  said,  the  sire  is  75  per  cent  of  the 
herd, Senor  Jim6mez  bought  in  Scotland  “Double Event  of  Millantae,” 
an  Ayrshire  bull  whose  dam,  Millantae  Mayflower,  won  the  first 
prize  in  the  London  dairy  cattle  show  in  1925  and  1920,  and  also  at 
Kelso,  Scotland,  in  1926,  as  well  as  the  Shirley  cup  and  the  gold  medal 
of  the  British  Dairymen’s  Association  as  the  cow  giving  the  most 
milk,  89  pounds  a  day  being  her  record  at  the  London  show.  Since 
she  also  has  other  distinctions  to  her  credit,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  price  of  “Double  Event,”  her  offspring,  was  £350.  Still  other 
Ayrshires  purchased  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  and  their 
progeny  form  a  herd  of  which  the  owner  may  well  be  proud. 

The  fertile  slopes  of  “El  Aguacate”  lend  themselves  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  elephant  grass,  a  fodder  which  grows  luxuriantly  and  is 
available  the  year  round.  Guinea  grass  is  now  being  tried  to  see 
whether  it  will  prove  equally  satisfactory.  The  best  of  care  in 
modern  cow  sheds,  the  use  of  cattle  dips  to  control  the  tick,  the 

1  Based  on  an  article  by  Don  Jesus  Mata  Oamhoo,  in  the  Diario  dt  Cotta  Rica,  July  24, 1927.  San  Jos^. 
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FINE  CATTI-K  ON  “EL  AOrACATE”  FARM 

L'pper:  Fine  sire,  “  l>oul>le  Event”  at  22  months  of  age,  his  dam  being  the  notable  Millantae  Mayflower, 
whirh  produmt  HU  |>ounds  of  milk  daily,  winning  the  prize  in  the  London  Dairy  Show  in  1925  and  1926. 
This  bull  Is  in  the  herd  of  the  President  of  Costa  Rica  on  his  stock  farm  “El  Aguacate.”  Lower: 
Young  cow— Scottish  breed — which  with  her  first  calf  gave  30  pounds  of  milk  daily.  Part  of  the  herd 
of  the  stock  farm  “  El  Aguacate”  owned  by  the  President  of  Costa  Rica 
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Photocrftph  by  M.  G6inei  Mirmllc«. 

AYRSHIRE  COWS 

Young  imported  Ayrshire  cows  at  “El  A^acate”  stock  farm.  During  the  forenoon  these  cows  are 
kept  in  the  stable,  their  fodder  being  largely  elephant  grass 
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inoculation  of  newborn  calves,  and  special  attention  to  feeding,  produce 
sleek  cattle  which  it  is  a  joy  to  behold.  The  hills  dotted  with  cows 
remind  the  visitor  of  the  famous  Swiss  highland  pastures  and  herds. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  under  the  skilled  leadership  of  President 
Jimenez  Costa  Rica  may  find  in  cattle  raising  and  dairying  an  increas¬ 
ingly  important  additional  source  of  national  wealth  and  an  invaluable 
food  supply. 


likotocrsph  by  Manuel  G6inea  Mirallca. 

IMPORTED  STOCK  IN  COSTA  RICA 

A  fine  herd  o(  imported  stock  with. young  calves  born  in  Costa  Rica  on  the  stock  farm  “  El  .\guacate,” 
owned  by  Don  Ricardo  Jimenez  O. 


THE  NATIONAL  LIBRARY 
OF  HONDURAS  V  /. 

To  CREATE  and  develop  within  a  city  of  40,000  people  a 
national  library  which  fulfills  the  purposes  of  such  an  institu¬ 
tion  as  well  as  those  of  a  general  library  will  seem  quite  unique 
to  those  familiar  with  library  development  as  known  in  the 
United  States,  yet  that  is  what  the  Republic  of  Honduras  has  done 
in  its  National  Library  in  the  City  of  Tegucigalpa. 

This  library  was  created  by  decree  of  February  11,  1880,  and  was 
officially  inaugurated  August  27  of  the  same  year  in  the  National 
University,  where  the  library  was  to  be  located.  The  inauguration 
consisted  of  a  reception  by  Dr.  don  Antonio  R.  Vallejo,  the  first 
director  of  the  library,  assisted  by  the  leading  men  and  women  of 
Tegucigalpa.  The  ceremony  was  brief,  consisting  of  an  opening 
address  by  the  then  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Senor  don  Ram6n 
Rosa,  and  a  response  by  Senor  don  Francisco  Cruz,  followed  by  the 
reading  of  two  poems  written  specially  for  the  inauguration,  one  by 
Manuel  Molina  Vijil  and  the  other  by  J.  S.  Palma.  A  ball  followed 
the  conclusion  of  the  ceremonies. 

In  the  opening  paragraph  of  his  address  Senor  Rosa  said:  “Most 
happy  is  the  association  of  ideas  suggested  by  the  events  we  are 
patriotically  celebrating  on  this  auspicious  occasion.  The  National 
Archives  are  now  being  inaugurated:  Honduras  regains  her  past; 
she  retrieves  the  scattered  pages  of  her  history;  new  codes  are  pub¬ 
lished;  and,  Honduras,  freed  from  the  last  traces  of  colonial  restriction, 
achieves  complete  independence.  The  first  public  library  is  opened, 
and  Honduras  now  enters  fully  into  the  broad  paths  of  the  future 
opened  by  books  and  by  science.  *  *  *  ” 

The  books  owned  by  the  National  University  at  the  time  of  the 
inauguration  were  presented  to  the  new  library  to  serve  as  the  basis 
for  its  future  development.  The  library,  however,  soon  outgrew  the 
rooms  assigned  to  it  at  the  university.  It  was  therefore  moved  into 
another  Government  building  where,  unfortunately,  it  was  partly 
destroyed  during  the  war  of  1893-1895.  In  an  effort  to  replace  the 
material  destroyed.  President  Manuel  Bonilla  purchased  thousands 
of  volumes  in  Europe,  which  were  received  in  time  to  be  included  in 
the  ceremony  observed  at  the  opening  of  the  newly  constructed 
library  building  completed  in  1905.  This  building  provides  amplf 

1  ('onipilwi  by  Charles  E.  Babcock,  librarian  of  the  Pan  American  I’nion,  from  oflicial  documents  ai»; 
from  correspondence  with  the  director,  Or.  Abraham  Ohunera  R. 
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by  the  President  of  the  Republic.  An  assistant  director,  two  principal 
library  assistants  and  junior  employees  complete  the  staff.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  official  regulations  for  the  administration  of  the  library 
published  in  La  Gaceta  of  July  15,  1925,  it  is  open  to  the  public  from 
9  to  12  a.  m.  and  from  7  to  9  p.  m.,  the  evening  hours  for  the  benefit 
of  workingmen  having  been  originally  established  in  1910  under  the 
directorship  of  Senor  don  Juan  Maria  Cuellar.  The  National 
Archives,  while  established  as  a  separate  unit  from  the  library,  are 
located  in  the  library  building  and  are  administered  by  the  director 
of  the  library.  They  are  open  from  9  to  12  a.  m.  and  2  to  4  p.  m. 

The  National  Library  is  supported  by  direct  appropriation  from 
the  Government.  In  1926-27  this  allotment  amounted  to  $9,140,  of 
which  $2,000  was  assigned  for  the  purchase  of  books.  A.  similar 


space  for  the  present  library.  It  contains  fifteen  rooms,  3  of  which 
are  used  for  book  stacks  and  the  others  for  public  reading  rooms,  the 
National  Archives,  and  administration  purposes.  It  should  be  noted 
that  particular  attention  was  given  in  the  construction  of  the  reading 
room  to  provide  ample  space  and  good  light  for  reading  desks.  This 
fine  room,  which  has  a  capacity  of  150  readers,  is  adorned  with  marble 
busts  of  Jos4  Cecilio  del  Valle,  Alvaro  Contreras,  Jos4  Trinidad  Reyes, 
and  Ramon  Rosa,  all  eminent  figures  in  the  progress  and  development 
of  the  library. 

The  National  Library,  which  is  a  division  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  of  Honduras,  is  in  charge  of  a  director  appointed 


THE  NATIONAL  LIBRA¬ 
RY  OF  U  O  N  D  U  R  A  S 
IN  TEGUCIGALPA 

This  buildine  provides  ample 
space  for  the  present  collec¬ 
tion  of  15,000  volumes 
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amount  has  been  available  each  year  for  many  years  past,  thus 
assuring  to  the  library  some  funds  for  the  acquisition  of  new  publica¬ 
tions.  As  is  usually  the  custom  with  all  national  libraries,  provision 
is  made  in  Honduras  for  the  depositing  of  copies  of  Government 
official  publications. 

Article  1  of  the  library  regulations  reads:  “The  National  Library 
of  Honduras  is  a  public  institution  intended  to  develop  the  culture  of 
the  country.”  It  is  this  development  of  culture,  rather  than  a  large 
collection  of  miscellaneous  books,  which  seems  to  be  the  particular 
aim  toward  which  Director  Ghunera  is  now  putting  forth  his  greatest 
efforts.  Visitors  to  the  library  state  that  the  collection  contains  many 
rare  and  valuable  books,  of  value  to  the  student  and  historian,  as 
well  as  works  of  general  interest  and  practical  use.  This  is  largely 
due  to  the  care  and  skill  with  which  the  directors  have  made  their 
selections  of  new  material.  Many  valuable  donations  to  the  library 
have  been  made  by  the  citizens  of  Honduras,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  those  by  Dr.  Don  Marco  Aurelio  Soto,  Dr.  Don  Ram6n 
Kosa,  Don  Enrique  Gutierrez,  Don  Francisco  Bardales  hijo,  Don 
Francisco  Cruz,  Don  Miguel  Ugarte,  and  Mr.  Cecil  R.  Mahaffey, 
now  of  San  Jos6,  Calif.,  who  was  made  an  honorary  member  of  the 
National  Library  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  on  June  4,  1924, 
in  recognition  of  his  many  gifts.  During  the  directorship  of  Don 
Luis  Bogran,  the  library  continued  to  increase  and  a  special  exchange 
arrangement  was  made  with  libraries  in  other  countries.  Under 
the  present  director,  this  exchange,  which  affords  an  important  source 
for  obtaining  books,  has  been  extended  to  include  the  libraries  in  the 
remainder  of  the  American  Republics,  also  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
Japan,  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany. 

The  National  Library  now  contains  over  15,000  volumes  and 
pamphlets,  its  annual  increase  being  about  1,000  titles.  It  has  an 
average  of  7,000  readers  per  year,  equal  to  about  one  in  six  of  the  city 
population.  The  principal  requests  are  for  books  on  education, 
jurisprudence,  economics,  medicine,  arts,  industries,  commerce, 
history,  and  fiction,  and  for  current  periodicals.  The  library  has  two 
card  catalogues,  one  arranged  by  authors  and  one  by  subjects.  A 
catalogue  was  also  printed  and  published  by  the  National  Printing 
Office. 

Soon  after  moving  into  its  present  building  the  library  undertook 
the  publication  of  a  magazine  known  as  the  Revista  del  Archivo  y  de 
la  Biblioteca  Nacionales.  It  first  appeared  in  November,  1906,  and 
continued  until  1912.  Its  reappearance  on  June  30,  1927,  was 
welcomed  by  the  foreign  libraries  on  its  exchange  list  as  well  as  by 
the  Honduran  public. 


HIGHWAY  CONSTRUC- 
TION  PROGRESS  IN  THE 
DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


By  Enriquk  Ortega,  C.  E.‘ 

(Jood  roads  are  to  a  nation, 

Wliat  arteries  are  to  tl>e  human  body 


The  National  Exposition  which  was  opened  on  a  large  scale 
in  the  city  of  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros,  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic,  on  May  5,  1927,  attracting  thousands  of  visitors  and 
tourists  from  Haiti,  Cuba,  and  Puerto  Rico,  afforded  the 
Dominican  Republic  the  long-desired  opportunity  of  showing  its 
sister  Antillians  something  of  the  progress  which  it  has  made  during 
the  past  few  years  in  all  lines  of  endeavor,  and  particularly  in  the 
construction  of  public  works,  by  an  almost  inconceivable  extension 
of  its  highway  and  roadway  system. 

After  years  of  practical  inactivity  the  country  has  awakened  to 
the  realization  that  good  highways  are  the  arteries  through  w'hich 
the  agricultural,  industrial,  and  commercial  life  of  a  nation  circu¬ 
lates,  being  thus  the  most  effective  exponent  of  its  progress. 

Santo  Domingo  has  been  aroused  from  its  lethargy.  Its  Govern¬ 
ment  proposes  to  construct  a  network  of  highways  throughout  the 
country  which  will  make  possible  the  development  and  working  of 
its  numerous  valuable  resources  now  only  awaiting  the  magic  touch 
of  an  easy  and  economic  means  of  transport  to  be  converted  into 
industries  and  enterprises  in  which  men  shall  have  to  struggle  less 
fiercely  in  order  to  gain  a  living. 

However,  before  entering  into  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  works 
which  the  Department  of  State,  promotion,  and  communications  is 
at  present  carrying  out  with  the  approval  of  the  General  Board  of 
Public  Works,  or  a  consideration  of  the  various  plans  for  the  near 
future,  it  will  be  well  to  review  in  a  short  historical  sketch  the 
construction  of  highways  during  the  last  20  years  under  the  various 
government  administrations  in  order  to  better  understand  the  gigan¬ 
tic  task  of  the  present  secretary,  Senor  Andr6s  Pastoriza,  and  the 
directing  engineer,  Don  Alfredo  Ginebra,  working  with  the  aid  and 
encouragement  of  that  man  of  high  vision  and  tireless  initiative, 


‘  Translated  by  Charlotte  Marian  Keefer  of  the  Bvixstin  staff. 


TUE  MELLA  HIGHWAY 

Thr  sm>n<l  most  important  road  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Upper:  A  stretch  of  road  throutEh  level 
country  Itetween  San  Pedro  de  .Macoris  an<l  Hato  Mayor.  lA)wer:  The  Magarin  bridge 
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that  exemplary  citizen  and  very  center  of  dynamic  energy,  Gen. 
Don  Horacio  Vasquee,  the  present  Chief  Executive  of  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic. 

During  the  “Dominican  administration”  between  the  years 
1908-1916,  the  first  step  toward  the  completion  of  a  general  system 
of  highways  was  initiated  by  the  beginning  of  construction  work  on 
several  highways.  At  that  time  a  total  of  76  kilometers  (kilometer 
equals  0.62  of  a  mile)  was  constructed  at  an  approximate  cost  of 
$1,700,000,  resulting  in  the  three  principal  highways  known  under 
the  names  of  the  patriots  “Duarte,”  “Sanchez,”  and  “Mella.” 

This  patriotic  love  of  the  Dominican  people  who  when  wishing  to 
honor  their  illustrious  sons,  brave,  and  liberty-loving  heroes,  in  a 
worthy  and  permanent  manner,  name  their  principal  highways  in 
their  memory  and  honor,  is  worthy  of  imitation,  because  it  serves  to 
remind  the  foreign  visitor  that  liberty  is  man’s  sacred  gift  which  can 
neither  be  stifled  nor  destroyed  by  the  mere  potency  of  force. 

Of  these  three  highways  the  “Duarte,”  which  extends  from  north 
to  south,  thus  dividing  the  Republic  in  two  large  sections,  is  the 
most  important.  It  traverses  the  cacao,  tobacco,  and  coffee  produc¬ 
ing  zones,  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  sections  of  the  country,  and 
connects  the  interior  with  the  port  of  Santo  Domingo  in  the  south 
and  Monte-Cristy  in  the  north,  linking  in  its  292-kilometer  length 
the  cities  of  Santo  Domingo,  La  Vega,  Moca,  Santiago,  and  Monte- 
Cristy. 

Second  in  importance  is  the  “Mella”  highway,  extending  175 
kilometers  in  an  easterly  direction  in  a  series  of  right-angled  turns, 
the  delight  of  the  motorist,  out  through  a  country  of  superb  pano¬ 
ramas,  passing  en  route  the  flourishing  cities  of  San  Pedro  de  Macoris, 
Hato  Mayor,  and  Seybo  or  Higuey. 

The  third,  the  “Sanchez”  highway,  affords  direct  communication 
between  the  capital,  Santo  Domingo,  and  the  neighboring  Republic 
of  Haiti,  linking  the  towns  of  San  Cristobal,  BanI,  Azua,  San  Juan, 
and  Comendador  with  Port  au  Prince,  Hatl,  a  distance  (within  the 
Dominican  Republic)  of  260  kilometers. 

From  June,  1916,  to  October,  1922,  the  military  government  gave 
a  great  impetus  toward  further  highway  construction  by  completing 
the  “Duarte”  highway  and  extending  the  “Mella”  highway  36  kilo¬ 
meters.  In  all,  the  military  government  constructed  a  total  of  314 
kilometers  at  a  cost  of  $.5,641,101.41. 

Aside  from  the  construction  of  an  additional  93  kilometers  on  the 
“Mella”  highway,  the  provisional  government,  October,  1922,  to 
July,  1924,  continued  work  on  the  “Sanchez”  highway,  lengthening 
it  by  104  kilometers,  or  a  total  of  197  kilometers,  at  a  cost  of 
$1,536,167.40. 
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ROAD  rOXSTRXTTIOX  IN  THE  DOMIMCAX  REPUBLIC 

Upper:  A  branch  of  the  Sanchez  Ili|{bway,  between  San  Juan  and  Las  Matas.  Lower:  Curves  on  the 
Santiago  road  through  a  mountainous  section 
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In  July,  1924,  tho  prosont  administration  under  Gen.  lloracio 
Vasquez  was  inaiifrurated.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  that 
has  been  aeeomplished  in  the  eonstruetion  of  hifjhways  and  hridj^es 
sinee  that  date;  let  it  suffice  to  say  that  in  January,  1927,  an  addi¬ 
tional  208.5  kilometers  of  first-class  hijjhways  were  opened  for  public 
use,  97  kilometers  still  heiii"  under  construction.  These'  were 
financed  wholly  by  national  funds,  primarily  from  the  $10,000,000 
loan  contracted  for  public  improvements.  Moreover,  the  cost  of 

8  kilometers  completed  and  17  kilometers  in  process  of  completion 
will  be  met  by  special  appropriations. 

Of  the  $10,000,000  loan,  $2,500,000  is  to  be  used  for  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  highway 'construction  work  according  to  the  approved  plan; 
$2,000,000  to  improve  harbor  facilities  in  Santo  Domingo,  San 
Pedro  de  Macoris,  and  Puerto  Plata;  $2,500,000  for  the  aqueduct 
and  sanitation  of  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo;  $5,000,000  as  an  initial 
fund  for  an  agricultural  bank;  $2,000,000  for  school  houses;  and 
$1 ,600,000  for  the  irrigation  and  colonization  project.  The  remaining 
$700,000  has  not  as  yet  been  appropriated. 

Aside  from  the  three  principal  highways  previously  mentioned 
there  are  the  following  branch  roads,  some  completed,  some  in  process 
of  construction,  and  others  definitely  planned. 

From  the  “Duarte”  highway:  The  Santiago-Puerto  Plata,  61 
kilometers  in  length,  considered  as  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and 
beautifully  panoramic  in  the  Antilles;  the  San  Francisco  de  Macoris- 
Ric6n,  26.5  kilometers;  the  Moca-Salcedo,  16  kilometers;  the  Moca- 
Jamao,  28  kilometers;  the  Duarte-Pena,  5  kilometers;  the  Duarte- 
Guayubin,  7  kilometers;  the  Rincon  Cotui,  28  kilometers;  Santiago- 
Las  Matas,  40  kilometers;  the  Jicom6-Mao,  20  kilometers;  and  the 
La  Vega-Jarabacoa,  20.5  kilometers  in  length. 

Branching  from  the  “Mella”  are:  The  Pintado-La  Romana,  36 
kilometers  in  length;  the  San  Isidro-Bayaguana,  36  kilometers;  the 
Hato  Mayor-Sabanalamar,  45  kilometers  in  length. 

Connecting  with  the  “Sanchez”  are:  The  Sanchez-Barahona,  62.5 
kilometers;  the  Sanchez  Ocoa,  29  kilometers;  and  the  Las  Matas- 
Cercado,  17  kilometers. 

Independent  of  this  system  of  primary  and  secondary  routes  but 
joining  the  trunk  roads  and  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  general 
system  are  the  Sanchez-Samana  section,  32  kilometers  in  length; 
the  Sanchez-Matanzas,  30  kilometers;  and  the  Bajabonico-Altamira, 

9  kilometers. 

It  may  be  said  in  r^*8um6  that  on  January  1,  1927,  there  were  1,477 
kilometers  of  first-class  highways  and  794  kilometers  of  highway  under 
construction  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  or  only  683  kilometers  less 
than  the  number  specified  in  the  original  plan  which  now  has  been 
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simplified  and  extended  to  such  an  extent  that  in  a  not  far  distant 
future  there  will  not  he  a  city,  town,  or  village  which  is  not  linked 
with  the  remainder  of  the  country  by  improved  highways. 

In  the  construction  of  these  highways  a  maximum  grade  of  6  per 
cent  prevails,  the  various  grades  being  united  by  vertical  curves  of 
80-meter  radius.  Curves  in  the  mountains  have  a  minimum  radius 
of  65  meters  with  tangents  of  at  least  80  meters.  When  the  con¬ 
struction  is  macadam,  a  transverse  5-meter  section  of  roadbed  follows 
a  parabolic  curve. 

Aside  from  the  first-class  highways,  the  Dominican  Republic  also 
has  a  roadway  system  which  because  of  its  good  condition  affords 
easy  access  for  transport  by  truck  and  automobile. 

For  the  repair  of  these  highways  the  general  board  has  sufficient 
appropriations  and  a  qualified,  capable  personnel. 

In  consideration  of  the  ease  of  transportation,  the  Dominican 
Republic  with  its  fertile  lands  covered  by  luxuriant  vegetation,  its 
virgin  forests  and  subsoil,  a  treasure  house  of  incalculable  richness, 
is  a  promising  field  whose  resources  upon  the  wise  investment  of 
capital  and  honest  toil  by  men  of  talent  and  vision  will  be  converted 
into  sources  of  great  wealth  and  prosperity  for  the  country. 

The  present  public  administration  with  its  men  of  the  high  caliber 
of  the  Hon.  President  Horacio  Vasquez,  Secretary  Andr6s  Pastoriza, 
Engineer  Don  Alfredo  Ginebra,  and  the  other  secretaries  and  their 
associates  has  most  assuredly  gained  the  favorable  opinion  of  the 
citizens  of  the  Dominican  Republic  and  foreigners. 

.Vn  efficient,  practical  Government  diminishes  and  eliminates  the 
|)overty  of  its  people  by  a  sane  interpretation  and  just  execution  of 
the  laws,  by  the  maintenance  of  equitable  courts  of  justice,  a  police 
force  sufficient  for  the  absolute  guaranty  of  individual  and  property 
rights,  and  a  department  of  agriculture  constantly  interested  in  a 
greater  yield  from  its  soil.  Finally,  the  Dominican  Republic  is  to-day 
a  living  and  noble  example  of  true  democracy,  the  pride  of  its  founders 
and  worthy  the  honor  of  its  sons. 
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IMPERIAL  VALLEY 
TEACHERS  FORM  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  COMMITTEE 


By  Louise  F.  Shields 

Teachers  on  the  American  and  the  Mexican  sides  of  the 
Imperial  Valley  are  promoting  international  good  will  by 
a  joint  committee  on  friendly  relations. 

This  committee  has  grown  out  of  the  personal  friendships 
between  educators  on  both  sides  of  the  international  line,  and  has  as 
its  chairmen  Y.  P.  Rothwell,  professor  of  Spanish  in  the  Calexico  high 
school,  and  Angel  Abrigo,  of  the  Cuauhtemoc  school  for  boys  in 
Mexicali.  The  honorary  chairmen  are  Frank  Bohr,  American  consul 
at  Mexicali,  and  Carlos  V.  Arisa,  Mexican  consul  at  Calexico. 

An  outstanding  service  from  this  committee  has  been  the  elimina¬ 
tion  from  the  curriculum  of  the  schools  on  each  side  of  the  border  of 
all  passages  in  textbooks  which  contained  prejudiced  statements 
against  the  other  country. 

Interchange  of  visits  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  has  been  effected 
on  the  birthdays  of  George  Washington  and  Benito  Juarez.  The 
Schoolmasters  ’  Club  of  Imperial  County  entertained  the  men  teachers 
of  the  Northern  District  of  Lower  California  at  a  dinner  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Country  Club  at  Calexico.  At  the  spring  meeting  of  the 
Imperial  County  Teachers’  Association  a  large  representation  of  the 
Mexican  teachers  and  pupils  gave  a  program  of  music  and  folk 
dances  typical  of  the  several  Mexican  States.  Their  juvenile  band 
proved  to  be  made  up  of  real  musicians,  although  diminutive  in 
stature. 

The  Imperial  Valley  teachers  are  among  the  few  United  States 
citizens  who  realize  the  rapid  progress  of  education  across  the  border. 
The  Me.xican  government  of  the  Northern  District  of  Lower  California 
now  has  an  investment  of  a  million  and  three  quarters,  and  spends 
annually  a  million  three  hundred  thousand  pesos  upon  maintenance 
of  its  schools.  It  pays  as  high  salaries  to  its  teachers  as  any  part  of 
the  Republic.  The  first-grade  teachers  receive  a  minimum  of  $150 
a  month,  American  gold,  upper-grade  teachers  proportionately  more, 
and  the  principals  from  $2,500  to  $3,000  yearly. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  teachers  are  instructing  4,500  pupils. 
Of  the  47  schools  in  that  district,  5  are  “superior,”  covering  six 
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"rades,  while  10  cover  a  four-year’s  course.  More  than  half  are  in 
rural  eomnuinities,  and  are  giving  practical  instruction  in  agriculture 
and  hoine-inaking  arts,  such  as  cooking  and  sewing. 

For  instance,  the  Escuela  Ignacio  Zaragoza,  10  miles  southwest  of 
Me.xicali,  has  135  pupils  who  raised  this  year  seven  crops  of  alfalfa  of 


Court«y  of  Louise  F.  Shields. 


PROGRESS  SCHOOL 


This  Mexican  school  in  Ixiwer  ('alifornia,  which  is  attended  by  the  children  of  colonists  who  are  re¬ 
ceiving  aid  from  the  Government  while  they  develop  homesteads,  serves  as  a  social  center  for  the 
neighborhood.  It  has  a  flt.e  library  and  orchestra 


Courteay  of  Louise  F.  Shields. 

IGNACIO  ZARAGOZA  SCHOOL 

Sehora  Otilia  L’.  de  Cota  (second  from  right),  principal  of  this  school,  has  done  much  toward  adapting 
the  school  work  to  community  needs,  .\griculture  and  sewing  are  features  of  the  school  work.  Chil¬ 
dren  within  a  radius  of  four  miles  are  brought  to  school  by  a  bus 

3  tons  per  crop,  and  an  enormous  amount  of  beans,  stpiash,  and  other 
vegetables.  Their  agricultural  teacher  received  his  training  at  a 
college  in  Me.xico  City.  These  pupils  have  erected  an  artistic  ramada 
as  playshelter,  and  have  built  arbors  and  rustie  tables  and  benches 
under  the  fine  shade  trees  beside  the  school  buildings.  The  girls  in 
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this  school  produce  needlework  which  would  compare  favorably  with 
that  of  some  American  home  economics  graduates.  A  school  bus 
transports  the  children  within  a  4-mile  radius.  Parents  come  with 
their  children  for  evening  entertainments  over  the  radio,  as  well 
as  home-talent  entertainments.  Six  years  ago  this  school  enrolled 
180  pupils  in  contrast  with  its  present  135,  and  drew  them  from  great 
distances,  but  other  schools  have  been  opened  as  the  colonization  of  the 
district  has  developed  under  Government  auspices.  The  present 
plan  is  to  have  a  school  within  reach  of  every  child,  by  traveling  4  miles 
as  the  maximum. 

The  boys  in  the  school  of  the  Colonia  Progreso  have  an  opportunity 
to  learn  a  trade  at  the  cotton  gin  of  the  colony,  and  receive  good 
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THE  CUAUHTEMOC  SCHOOL  AT  MEXICALI 


This  Mexican  school  for  boys  (rives  excellent  training  in  a  number  of  trades 


wages  for  their  work  outside  of  school  hours.  The  pupils  of  this 
colony  have  access  to  an  especially  fine  library  of  technical,  historical, 
literary,  and  juvenile  books,  presented  by  Gov.  Abelardo  L.  Rodriguez 
and  housed  in  the  headquarters  of  the  Sociedad  Cooperativa  Colonia 
Progreso  y  Anexas.  This  school  has  a  fine  orchestra  of  24  boys  and 
6  girls  under  the  direction  of  a  professional  musician.  Radio  enter¬ 
tainments  and  dances  alternate  with  the  orchestral  concerts  in 
the  school  auditorium  which,  here,  has  the  dignified  title  of  “sal6n.” 
A  night  school  has  sessions  here  several  times  a  week  for  adult 
colonists. 

The  especial  pride  of  the  Northern  District  is  the  recently  enlai^ed 
trade  school  connected  with  the  Cuauhtemoc  school  for  boys  in 
Mexicali,  which  gives  e.xcellent  training  in  carpentry,  cabinetwork, 
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automotive  and  electrical  trades,  shoemaking,  saddlery,  and  other 
occupations. 

In  the  annual  exhibition  of  handcrafts  many  articles  made  in  the 
trade  school  are  displayed,  and  a  bewildering  array  of  embroidery, 
drawn  work,  practical  garments,  paintings,  lamp  shades,  and  other 
household  decorations. 

Modem  playground  equipment  adds  incentive  for  developing 
healthy  bodies.  Competitive  athletic  games,  here  as  in  other  parts 
of  Mexico,  are  rapidly  supplanting  popular  interest  in  cock  fights 
and  bull  fights.  Interscholastic  events  include  running,  high  and 
broad  jumping,  and  baseball. 


Court«j*  <rf  T.ouMr  F.  ShieW*. 


HEALTH  WORK  PRODUCES  GOOD  RESULT.^ 

The  taller  of  the  two  boys,  sons  of  a  Mexican  family,  can  now  walk  normally  as  the  result  of  an  operation 
for  club-foot,  provided  by  the  Rotary  Club  of  the  border  city  of  Calexico,  California 

Children  of  school  age  are  required  to  attend  school,  hut  may 
work  before  and  after  school  for  a  limited  number  of  hours.  The 
Labor  Department  of  the  Northern  District  regulates  the  time  for 
children’s  work,  even  during  the  summer  vacation,  permitting  them 
to  work  in  the  fields  from  4.30  to  9  a.  m.,  and  from  4  to  7  p.  m.,  hut 
not  during  the  heat  of  midday. 

May  is  a  festal  month.  Children’s  day,  or  Fiesta  del  Nino,  comes 
on  May  1;  Mothers’  Day  on  May  10;  and  Teachers’  Day  on  May  15. 

National  heroes  are  commemorated  by  many  of  the  schools,  as  the 
one  in  the  east  end  of  Mexicali,  which  bears  the  name  of  Benito 
Juarez,  and  the  one  in  the  west  end  which  is  called  Netzahualcoyotl. 

The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  the  Northern  District 
for  the  past  15  years  has  been  Prof.  Matlas  G6mez,  a  graduate  of 
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the  Oaxaca  Normal  School,  and  author  of  a  geography  of  the  Northern 
District.  He  has  the  assistance  of  three  district  supervisors  and 
three  office  clerks.  Many  of  the  teachers  attend  summer  school 
sessions  in  Mexico  City,  or  other  centers  in  their  own  country  or  the 
United  States. 

The  teachers  on  the  American  side  of  the  Imperial  Valley  wish  to 
bring  the  above  facts  to  the  attention  of  their  fellow  countrymen 
who  have  a  neighborly  interest  in  the  Republic  south  of  our  border. 
The  friendly  understanding  between  teachers  and  pupils  on  the  two 
sides  of  this  valley  may  contribute  to  friendly  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  two  Republics  when  present  school  children  shall  take 
take  the  reins  of  government. 
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ARGENTINA 


Exports. — The  Renew  of  the  Hirer  Plate  for  August  5,  1927,  gives 
the  following  report  on  grain,  butter,  and  sheepskins  exported  from 
January  1  to  August  4,  1927: 


Comparatire  table 


Wheat,  tons  of  2,205  pounds. 

Maite . 

Linseed . 

Oats . 

Flour . 

Barley . 

Birds^ . 

Butter,  cases . 

Sheepskin-s,  b^es . 


Shipments 


Jan. 1— 

Aug.  4 

1927 

1926 

3,50fi.766 

1,851,501 

4, 867, 862 

2, 191, 825 

1,264.065 

l,2a%931 

.. 

.507. 576 

459,651 

84.965 

81,598 

.. 

281,832 

147,906 

7,707 

9,691 

.. 

486.688 

603,222 

-- 

2a  192 

13,326 

France-Argentina  AIR  MAIL. — The  representative  of  the  Late- 
co^re  Co.  of  France  announced  late  in  July  to  the  press  that  by  the 
end  of  1927  an  air  mail  service  from  Toulouse,  F’rance,  to  Buenos 
Aires  would  be  in  regular  operation. 

Plans  for  the  journey  from  Toulouse  are  as  follows: 

There  will  be  stops  at  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Alicante,  MAlaga,  Tangiers,  Casa 
Blanca,  .\gadir.  Cape  Juby,  Villa  Cisneros,  Port  fitienne.  Saint  Louis  (Senegal), 
Dakar,  Porto  Praia,  Fernando  do  Noronha,  Natal,  Pernambuco,  Maceio,  Bahia, 
Caravellas,  Victoria,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Florianopolis,  Pelotas,  Montevideo, 
and  Buenos  .\ires,  making  a  total  distance  of  12,800  kilometers.  The  company 
has  160  planes  to  put  into  the  service,  each  leg  of  the  flight  to  be  made  by  a  differ- 
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ent  plane.  The  crossing  of  the  Atlantic  from  Dakar  to  Natal  will  be  made  in 
the  beginning  by  fast  steamers,  which  it  is  hoped  may  later  be  replaced  by  sea¬ 
planes.  Two  trips  each  way  will  be  made  weekly,  seven  and  one  half  days  being 
calculated  as  the  time  necessary  for  the  journey.  However,  when  seaplanes  are 
used  between  Dakar  and  Natal  it  is  believed  that  the  time  can  be  reduced  to 
four  days  or  less.  In  addition  to  the  160  planes,  the  company  has  1,100  spare 
motors  which  are  to  be  kept  in  the  repair  shops  at  the  various  landing  fields. 
The  company  has  purchased  a  250-acre  landing  field  at  Talar  de  Pacheco  for 
its  Buenos  .Aires  terminal,  where  it  is  planning  to  construct  hangars. 

Grain  grading. — The  Ferrocarril  del  Oeste  (Western  Railroad) 
early  in  August  completed  a  grain  grading  tour  of  its  lines  in  the 
grain  regions,  using  its  mechanical  grain  cleaner  and  grader  to  aid 
the  planters  in  selecting  better  seed.  Farmers  who  have  profited  by 
this  service,  begun  by  the  railroad  two  years  ago,  have  found  that 
their  yield  from  the  selected  seed  is  2  to  3  quintals  (quintal  equals 
220.46  pounds)  greater  per  hectare  (2.47  acres),  and  that  the  grain  is 
more  uniform  and  heavier.  The  Central  Argentine  Railroad  has 
also  completed  a  similar  wheat  and  linseed  selection  tour. 

Berlin-Buenos  Aires  radiotelephone. — On  August  3,  1927, 
the.  Telefunken  Co.,  of  Germany,  made  the  first  official  test  of  radio¬ 
telephone  transmission  from  Berlin  to  Buenos  Aires,  opening  the 
program  with  an  address  by  the  Minister  of  German  Communications, 
the  rendition  of  the  Argentine  and  German  national  anthems,  and 
continuing  with  music  and  addresses  by  other  speakers.  The 
Transradio  International,  of  which  the  Telefunken  Co.  in  Germany  is 
a  member,  intends  to  set  up  a  transmitting  station  in  Monte  Grande 
near  Buenos  Aires  before  the  end  of  the  present  year. 

BOLIVIA 

Highway  construction. — The  Bolivian  Government  has  accepted  ^ 
a  tender  in  the  sum  of  800,000  bolivianos  for  the  construction  of  j 
the  proposed  highway  from  Potosf  to  Cinti.  I 

On  the  Potosf-Suere  road  construction  of  the  section  from  San 
Pedro  to  Ingahuasi  has  been  awarded  to  the  Sociedad  Agrfcola  y 
Ganadera  de  Cinti.  This  section  comprises  61  kilometers. 

Report  of  Lloyd  A^reo  Boliviano. — The  first  annual  report  of 
the  Lloyd  A4reo  Boliviano  was  published  a  short  time  ago  and  gives  ! 
some  interesting  figures  regarding  the  activities  of  this  organization.  | 
The  main  line  of  the  company,  for  the  present,  is  from  Cochabamba  | 
to  Santa  Cruz,  along  which  107  flights  have  been  made,  covering  a  ! 
total  distance  of  45,230  kilometers.  Besides  this  main  line  one  was  | 
inaugurated  from  Cochabamba  to  Todos  Santos  and  thence  to  > 
Trinidad  last  October,  the  distance  being  790  kilometers  and  the  i 
time  employed  6  hours  and  30  minutes.  This  line,  however,  is  not 
operating  regularly  for  the  present.  The  company’s  planes  have 
made  a  number  of  trial  and  investigation  flights  between  practically 
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all  the  larger  towns  of  the  Republic.  The  total  number  of  flights 
carried  out  by  the  company  during  the  past  14  months  is  314;  number 
of  hours  in  the  air,  454;  distance  flown,  72,800  kilometers;  number  of 
passengers  carried,  1,583;  amount  of  baggage  carried,  7,408  kilos;  mail 
carried,  1,148  kilos. 


Tests  of  BABASsti  nut  and  couoa  fiber. — The  test  of  the  nut  of 
the  babassu  palm  made  in  Norway  in  the  spring  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Brazilian  commercial  attach^  in  Oslo  showed  very  gratifying 
results  as  to  the  useful  content  of  this  oleaginous  nut,  as  follows: 

Water,  3.80  per  cent;  oil,  66  per  cent;  albumins,  7.27  per  cent;  digestible 
carbohydrates,  15.95  per  cent;  wood  fiber,  3.43  per  cent;  full  melting  point,  79.5° 
F.;  solidification  point,  72.6°  F.;  saponification  value,  247.02;  etherizing  value, 
245.05;  iodine  value,  15.20;  free  fatty  acids,  0.06.  The  analysis  of  the  baba.ssu 
oil  cake  compared  with  that  of  the  coconut  is  as  follows: 


.Analysis  of  oil  cakes 

!  Babassu 

1 

Copra 
(coconut)  I 

i 

i  Analysis  of  oil  cakes 

Babassu 

Copra 

(coconut) 

Water . . . 

12.51 

12.22 

1  Carbohydrates... . 

...1  43.21 

42.33 

Oil . 

6.02 

7.  .50 

Wood  liber . 

....1  11.32 

IZ  10 

Albumins . . 

21.95 

1 

19.37 

j  Ash.. . 

....1  4.99 

1 

&48 

The  sale  of  babassu  nuts  increased  from  7,282,885  kilograms,  valued  at  4,668,007 
milreis,  in  1921  to  10,909,875  kilograms,  valued  at  10,979,138  milreis,  in  1925. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  after 
a  test  of  the  corod  ])lant,  native  to  Brazil,  is  reported  to  have  stated  that  its  fiber 
is  eminently  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  paper.  The  three  samples  tested 
were  treated  with  the  caustic-soda  process  for  making  pulp;  a  formula  having  a 
small  quantity  of  soda  produced  a  strong  wrapping  paper,  and  a  larger  quantity 
of  soda  produced  a  pulp  suitable  fur  fine  paper.  As  the  cured  plant  is  plentiful 
in  northeastern  Brazil  and  the  world’s  supply  of  trees  suitable  for  wood  pulp 
for  paper  is  growing  scarce  this  fiber  will  doubtless  become  an  important  item  of 
pxj)ort  in  Brazilian  foreign  trade. 

Commercial  aviation. — According  to  cabled  press  reports,  Senhor 
Conde  Pereira  Carneiro,  a  prominent  Brazilian,  has  organized  a  com¬ 
pany  in  Paris  for  the  establishment  of  commercial  aviation  between 
Pernambuco,  Brazil,  and  Montevideo,  Uruguay.  It  is  planned  later 
to  operate  the  service  in  conjunction  with  other  companies  making 
flights  between  Europe  and  America. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Zeppelin  Co.’s  engineer  has  arrived  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  to  make  arrangements  for  an  airship  service  between  Germany 
and  Brazil,  and  that  the  airport  being  constructed  on  Ilha  Grande 
dos  Marinheiros,  at  Porto  Alegre,  for  the  hydroplanes  of  the  Empreza 
de  Viagao  Aerea,  will  be  completed  in  October. 

Electifrication  of  Minas  Geraes  Railroad. — In  accordance 
with  a  contract  with  a  British  company,  signed  in  April,  1926,  the 
Railroad  of  Western  Minas  Geraes  is  being  electrified  over  a  section  73 
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kilometers  long  from  Barra  Mansa  to  Augiisto  Pestana.  This  section 
of  the  main  line  was  previously  expensive  to  operate  on  account  of 
the  large  amount  of  coal  necessary  to  provide  power  for  the 
steep  grades  in  crossing  the  Serra  da  Mantiqueira.  For  the  same 
reason  trains  had  to  he  made  up  with  only  a  few  cars,  causing  con¬ 
gestion  in  freight  and  bad  connections  with  the  Uberaba,  Tres 
Cora^Oes-Lavaras,  and  Barra  Mansa-Porto  de  Angra  dos  Reis  lines. 
The  electric  power  is  to  be  developed  from  the  PilOes  Falls  of  the 
Bananal  River,  which  can  furnish  2,400  horsepower  and  a  three- 
phase  current  of  33,000  volts. 

There  are  to  be  five  electric  locomotives  and  all  the  necessary 
equipment  for  the  development  of  power  at  a  total  cost  of  £151,640 
and  1,406  contos.  The  work  was  to  be  concluded  on  September  27 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

Foreign  trade  of  Bahia. — The  foreign  trade  of  the  State  of 
Bahia  for  the  first  four  months  of  1927  was  as  follows:  Imports, 
36,477,599  milreis,  or  £885,652,  and  exports,  77,260,826  milreis,  or 
£1,883,564.  The  leading  exports  were  cacao,  valued  at  £954,531; 
coffee,  worth  £287,406;  leaf  tobacco,  worth  £228,459;  and  skins  and 
hides,  worth  £209,554. 

CHILE  I 

Nitrate  and  iodine. — As  iodine  is  the  chief  by-product  secured 
in  refining  nitrate,  the  Government  has  been  very  much  interested 
in  the  disposal  of  this  important  chemical,  the  only  other  commercial  ^ 
source  for  which  is  certain  kinds  of  seaweed.  It  has  been  customary 
for  the  Chilean  Association  of  Iodine  Producei’s,  composed  of  the 
members  of  Chilean  Association  of  Nitrate  Producers,  to  send  their 
entii’e  output  to  a  London  firm,  to  which  was  delivered  also  the  . 
iodine  made  from  seaweed  by  European  companies.  The  London  ' 
linn  shipped  the  iodine  to  a  few  manufacturers  in  various  parts  of  the  | 
world  for  preparation  of  the  various  compounds  and  products  in  which  | 
it  is  used.  The  Association  of  Iodine  Producers  has  recently  revised 
its  rules  so  as  to  admit  three  directors  in  representation  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  who  have  the  right  of  veto  over  any  proposed  action,  and  to  ; 
authorize  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  take  over  at  any  time 
when  he  deems  it  advisable  the  control  of  existing  stocks  of  iodine  ^ 
in  the  country  and  that  manufactured  thereafter.  Except  under  such 
control  sales  and  exports  will  proceed  freely. 

The  press  states  that  the  so-called  Guggenheim  process  of  refinmg 
nitrate  introduced  at  the  Maria  Elena  plant  (formerly  Coya  Norte) 
of  the  Anglo  Chilean  Consolidated  Nitrate  Corporation  is  producing 
nitrate  98  per  cent  pure  and  also  proving  economical  m  operation, 
although  at  the  time  of  writing  the  plant  was  not  working  at  full 
capacity,  due  to  lack  of  complete  mechanical  extractive  equipment. 
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The  corporation  in  question,  owner  of  the  Tocopilla  Railway  and 
branches  leading  to  various  nitrate  plants,  has  ordered  60  freight  cars 
especially  for  the  transportation  of  Chilean  coal  from  the  seaboards 
to  the  plants,  besides  2  electric  engines  and  20  nitrate  cars.  Readers 
of  the  Bulletin  will  recall  that  there  is  a  movement  to  promote  the 
use  of  national  coal  in  the  nitrate  plants,  instead  of  imported 
petroleum. 

COLOMBIA 

New  equipment  for  passenger  air  line. — The  Colombian- 
German  Air  Transport  Co.,  operating  a  passenger  service  up  the 
Magdalena  River  from  Barranquilla  to  Zirardot,  has  purchased  seven 
new  hydroplanes,  including  Junker,  Dornier  Merkur,  and  Domier 
Wall  planes.  The  last  named  is  the  largest,  having  two  motors  of 
600  horsepower  each  and  a  carrying  capacity  of  12  passengers. 

Colombian-Chilean  Society. — The  commercial  attach^  of  the 
Chilean  Legation  in  Colombia  recently  organized  in  Bogota  a  Colom¬ 
bian-Chilean  commercial  society  with  a  capital  of  200,000  pesos, 
divided  in  20,000  shares.  A  main  office  has  been  opened  in  the 
Colombian  city  of  Cali,  and  a  branch  office  in  Santiago,  Chile.  The 
purpose  of  this  new'  commercial  society  is,  as  its  name  implies,  to 
develop  trade  relations  between  the  tw'o  countries.  The  Cali  office 
will  further  the  export  to  Chile  of  such  Colombian  products  as  coffee, 
tobacco,  hides,  fibers,  fruits,  petroleum,  sugar,  cotton,  coal,  and 
medicinal  plants,  while  Chile  will  send  to  Colombia  nitrate,  wines, 
cereals,  fine  footwear,  cattle  and  horses,  and  many  other  products. 
The  society  plans  to  purchase  in  Chile  two  or  three  vessels  of  3,000 
tons  each. 

Coffee  growers’  congress. — The  second  national  congress  of 
coffee  growers,  which  convened  in  the  city  of  Medellin  last  June, 
approved  a  number  of  important  resolutions  bearing  upon  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  coffee  production  and  trade,  which  constitutes  the  prime 
industry  of  the  country.  These  resolutions  cover  such  questions  as 
the  selection  of  seeds  for  new  plantations,  prevention  of  coffee 
diseases,  the  spacing  of  trees  in  order  that  the  maximum  production 
may  be  obtained,  selection  of  trees  for  planting,  the  gathering  of 
only  such  berries  as  are  ripe  and  ready  for  use,  proper  locations  for 
storing  coffee,  and  use  of  fertilizers  specially  suited  to  this  tree.  A 
resolution  w'as  also  passed  providing  for  the  Chief  Executive  to 
establish  general  storage  deposits  in  such  localities  as  the  Govern¬ 
ment  may  deem  most  advantageous  for  their  location  in  relation  to 
the  principal  producing  centers  and  coffee  markets. 

costa  RICA 

Increase  in  highway  funds. — By  an  act  of  June  28,  1927,  the 
loan  of  10,000,000  colones  authorized  on  May  14,  1927,  was  raised 
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to  12,000,000  coloues.  The  decree  specifies  that  the  sum  of  6,000,000 
colones  destined  by  the  fonner  decree  for  the  construction  of  arterial 
highways  shall,  with  an  additional  2,000,000  colones,  be  used  exclu¬ 
sively  on  the  San  Jos4-San  Carlos,  San  Jos4-Puriscal,  and  San  Jos^*- 
Sarapiqul  highways,  but  that  should  that  amount  exceed  the  sum 
necessary  for  their  construction,  the  balance  shall  be  used  to  build 
a  road  linking  Puriscal  with  the  Turriicares  station  on  the  Pacific 
Railway.  Of  the  2,000,000  colones  originally  set  aside  for  highways 
in  Provinces  not  benefited  directly  by  the  main  highways,  400,000  I 
colones  is  to  be  spent  in  the  Province  of  Cartago,  200,000  colones  in  i 

Lim6n,  and  400,000  in  Puntarenas,  while  the  remaining  2,000,000  i 

colones,  as  provided  in  the  original  decree,  is  to  be  expended  in  the  I 
construction  of  waterworks,  no  definite  place  being  specified.  | 

CUBA 

Fish  canning. — Fishing  interests  along  the  Cuban  coast  plan  to 
establish  canneries  for  preserving  fish.  The  business  men  interested 
in  this  enterprise  stated  in  a  report  to  the  Chief  Executive  that  this 
industry,  if  properly  protected,  would  become  in  time  perhaps  the 
third  largest  and  most  important  industry  in  the  Republic.  {Cour¬ 
tesy  of  the  Cuban  Embassy  in  Washington.) 

Consumption  of  meat  in  the  Republic. — A  recent  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  states 
that  at  the  close  of  the  year  1926  there  were  in  the  Republic  4,703,917 
head  of  cattle,  747,303  horses,  71,942  mules,  and  3,420  donkeys. 
During  that  same  year  450,972  head  of  cattle  were  slaughtered  for 
consumption,  yielding  706,180,649  kilos  of  meat;  hogs  slaughtered, 
170,645,  giving  10,613,846  kilos  of  meat;  sheep,  20,060,  giving 
374,013  kilos  of  meat;  and  goats,  6,277,  giving  56,879  kilos  of  meat. 
According  to  these  figures  the  annual  consumption  of  meat  in  the 
Republic  is  26.22  kilos  per  person,  estimated  from  the  figures  of  the 
last  census,  which  gives  the  population  as  3,363,871.  (Courtesy  of  [ 
the  Cuban  Embassy  in  Washington.) 

Protection  of  livestock. — On  August  7  President  Machado 
laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  laboratory  to  be  erected  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  Santiago  de  las  Vegas  to 
house  a  plant  for  preparing  serum  against  the  hog  disease  known  as  ' 
piniadUla.  In  connection  with  this  plant  another  laboratory  will  be 
built  for  making  antianthrax  vaccine,  also  a  model  stable  for  pure¬ 
bred  livestock  which  are  kept  at  the  experiment  station  and  sent  to 
the  different  livestock  centers  throughout  the  country  every  year  for 
breeding  purposes.  (Courtesy  of  the  Cuban  Embassy  in  Washington.) 

Development  of  new  industry. — Recent  experiments  made  in  ; 
Cuba  with  bags  manufactured  from  banana  fiber  are  said  to  have  i 
shown  this  material  to  be  superior  to  jute  fiber  for  this  purpose.  Of  • 
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two  sacks,  one  made  of  jute  and  the  other  of  banana  fiber  and  filled 
with  sugar,  the  latter  did  not  show  signs  of  deterioration  as  quickly 
as  the  former.  Another  proof  of  resistence  was  made  when  a  banana 
fiber  sack,  filled  with  sand,  was  thrown  from  a  height  of  12  meters 
and  showed  no  signs  of  breaking.  A  still  greater  argument  in  favor 
of  developing  this  industry  is  the  fact  that  from  one  caballeria  of  land 
(a  caballeria  is  about  331^  acres)  planted  in  bananas  enough  fiber  is 
obtained  to  make  20,000  sacks,  while  that  same  amount  of  land 
would  produce  only  enough  jute  fiber  to  manufacture  4,000  sacks. 
A  project  is  now  under  way  for  the  construction  of  a  plant  for  manu¬ 
facturing  banana-fiber  bags  with  a  quantity  production  of  10,000,000 
sacks  for  each  sugar  crop.  The  cost  of  establishing  this  plant,  in¬ 
cluding  land  for  growing  the  bananas,  machinery  for  the  factory, 
railroads,  and  other  equipment,  is  estimated  at  $3,000,000.  The 
efforts  of  this  organization  will  not  be  limited  to  the  manufacture  of 
sacks,  cord,  and  rope,  but  will  include  also  other  products,  such  as 
fertilizers,  potash,  cellulose  for  paper,  banana  flour  and  dried 
bananas.  {Courtesy  of  the  Cuban  Embassy  in  Washington.) 

Tobacco  exports. — The  statistical  section  of  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  published  recently  a  very  interesting  report  regarding  tobacco 
e.xports  from  Cuba  during  the  last  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1927.  During  the  period  in  question  the  United  States  purchased 
from  Cuba  7,804,522  pounds  of  leaf  tobacco,  valued  at  $6,190,118. 
Small  stick  tobacco  and  strip  tobacco  used  for  making  cigarettes 
were  exported  to  the  United  States  to  the  amount  of  20,045,611 
pounds,  valued  at  $15,558,868.  During  the  same  fiscal  year  Cuba 
exported  to  the  United  States  31,024,699  cigars  valued  at  $3,663,963. 
(Courtesy  of  the  Cuban  Embassy  in  Washington.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

CoLONi?ATiON  LAW. — Law  No.  670,  published  in  the  Gaceta 
Oficial  of  July  2,  1927,  states  the  conditions  under  which  land  will 
be  granted  for  agricultural  colonies.  When  a  certain  tract  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  land  has  been  designated  for  colonization  by  the  Chief 
Executive,  said  land  shall  be  subdivided  and  a  plan  of  each  lot  made 
and  kept  in  the  division  of  archives,  w^hich  is  to  be  created  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Before  any  colonies  are  established  a 
group  of  20  houses  will  be  built  in  some  section  selected  for  its  health¬ 
ful  conditions.  Grants  of  land  will  be  made  only  to  persons  over  18 
years  of  age.  The  colonist  shall  have  the  privilege  of  selecting  the 
crops  to  be  planted  on  his  lot,  but  always  with  the  advice  of  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

New  division  in  the  Department  of  Foreign  Relations. — 
The  regulations  governing  the  new  division  recently  created  in  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Relations  were  recently  published.  The 
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duties  of  this  division,  according  to  the  regulations,  are  to  prepare 
trade  statistics  for  the  Department  of  Foreign  Relations  and  other 
branches  of  the  Government,  also  to  furnish,  on  request,  both  foreign 
and  domestic  firms  with  export  and  import  figures,  customhouse  and 
port  regulations,  mercantile  laws,  and  similar  information.  Further¬ 
more,  this  division  shall  obtain  and  keep  in  its  files  commercial  data 
relating  to  other  countries. 

ECUADOR 

“Panama”  hats. — The  production  of  so-called  Panama  hats, 
made  from  toquilla  straw,  which  is  one  of  the  leading  industries  in 
the  southern  Provinces  of  Ecuador,  has  shown  a  very  considerable 
growth  during  the  past  few  years,  as  shown  by  the  following  table 
giving  the  exports  of  these  hats  for  the  decade  from  1917  to  1926: 


1917 _ 

Weight  in 
kilos 

_  152,704 

Value  in 
sucres  j 

1,  918,  095 

1922 . 

Weight  in 
kilos 

_  186,459 

Value  in 
sucres 

3,  067,  760 

1918 . 

_  126,  434 

1,851,032  ; 

1923 _ 

_  168,903 

2,  441,  962 

1919 _ 

_  190,058 

3,  435,  167 

1924 _ 

_  180,994 

2,  243,  987 

1920 _ 

_  200,265 

3,  628,  936 

1925 . 

_ 180,  103 

3,  183,  284 

1921 _ 

_  87, 684 

1,297,881 

1926 . 

_  235,052 

5,  552,  597 

Government  to  import  sheep. — At  the  request  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  data  have  been  sent  to  the  Ecuadorean  Govern¬ 
ment  from  various  livestock  dealers  in  the  United  States  regarding 
the  possibility  of  sending  karakul  sheep  to  Ecuador.  If  the  sheep 
become  acclimatized  in  the  Ecuadorean  plateau  the  Government 
plans  to  breed  them  for  industrial  purposes,  starting  the  preparation 
of  fine  Astrakhan  and  karakul  fur. 

GUATEMALA 

Bridge  opened. — In  the  presence  of  a  large  gathering  which 
included  President  Chacon  and  other  high  Government  officials,  the 
Chac6n  suspension  bridge  over  the  Motagua  River  near  San  Agustfn 
was  formally  opened  on  July  30,  1927.  The  bridge,  erected  at  a 
cost  of  45,010  quetzales,  is  expected  to  contribute  much  toward  the 
further  development  of  the  agricultural  departments  of  Alta  and 
Baja  Verapaz. 

Hydro-electric  plant. — In  accordance  with  a  contract  of 
September  22,  1924,  the  hydro-electric  plant  at  Santa  Maria  has 
been  completed,  and  was  turned  over  to  the  Government  on  July 
29,  1927. 

HAITI 

Veterinary  Science. — During  the  month  of  July  a  total  of  6,888 
animals  were  treated  in  the  public  clinics  held  throughout  the 
Republic.  Of  these  there  were  2,504  horses,  1,654  mules,  2,379 
donkeys,  83  oxen,  151  swine,  65  dogs,  2  cats,  and  50  fowls. 
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Insect  pest  control. — Extension  work  in  cntoinolojiy  on  the 
control  of  the  banana-root  borer  was  continued  throughout  the 
month  of  July  in  the  region  of  Cape  Haitien.  This  pest  has  also 
appeared  in  the  St.  Marc  and  Archaie  districts.  A  survey  was  made 
to  determine  the  range  and  intensity  of  the  infestation,  and  all 
farmers  whose  fields  proved  to  be  infested  were  informed  of  the 
proper  methods  of  control  and  actual  demonstrations  were  made. 
At  Kenscoff  several  demonstrations  of  methods  to  control  the  cater¬ 
pillars  which  eat  out  the  center  of  young  corn  plants  were  also  made. 
Beetles  which  defoliated  the  apple  trees  planted  there  were  collected 
and  destroyed;  by  thus  eliminating  the  beetles  not  only  are  further 
injuries  to  the  foliage  prevented,  hut  the  females  do  not  lay  their 
eggs  in  the  ground  around  the  roots  of  the  trees.  These  eggs,  if 
deposited,  would  later  hatch  into  white  grubs  which  would  cause 
injury  to  the  tree  roots. 

HONDURAS 

Contract  with  the  Cuyamel  Fruit  Co. — A  contract  with  the 
Cuyamel  Fruit  Co.,  signed  by  the  President  of  Honduras  on  July 
29,  1927,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Congress,  contains,  among  others, 
the  following  provisions: 

In  return  for  the  cession  to  the  Government  by  the  company  of  all  the  latter’s 
railways  in  the  zone  of  influence  of  the  National  Railway,  and  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  certain  si>ecified  railway  e.\tensions,  bridges,  and  stations,  the  Government 
k‘a.ses  to  the  company  for  exploitation  until  July  19,  1995,  all  the  aforementioned 
railways,  the  National  Railway  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  rights  which  it  now  has. 
The  company  cancels  all  debts  owed  it  by  the  Government,  and  obligates  itself 
to  transfer  to  the  Government  its  railway  lines  in  the  zone  of  Cuyamel.  The 
company  also  pays  the  National  Treasury  $100,000  under  certain  conditions, 
$25,000  towards  the  water  and  electric  light  systems  of  Comayagua,  and  $4,000 
annually.  The  Government  furthermore  agrees  not  to  increase  taxes  on  agri¬ 
culture  and  industry  in  the  zone  served  by  the  National  Railway  for  30  years, 
except  highway  taxes  and  import  duties.  The  company  is  relieved  from  all 
obligations  under  the  contract  if  it  does  not  secure  the  effective  use  of  water  for 
irrigation  in  the  zone  of  the  National  Railway,  in  accordance  with  a  contract  to 
that  end  celebrated  on  the  same  day  as  that  summarized  above. 

MEXICO 

Customs  commission. — By  executive  decree  of  August  27  last,  the 
Customs  Commission  has  been  reorganized,  to  be  composed  of  12 
members  selected  as  follows:  Two  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 
two  by  the  Secretary  of  Industry,  Commerce  and  Labor;  two  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;  one  by  the  Secretary  of  Communications 
and  Public  Works;  one  by  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations;  and 
one  each  by  the  manufacturers’,  business  men’s,  and  workers’  organi¬ 
zations.  Suggestions  for  changes  which  the  committee  considers  it 
advisable  to  make  in  the  schedules  of  export  and  import  duties  will 
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be  submitted  to  the  President’s  consideration  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

Federal  subsidy  for  sugar  production. — On  August  30,  1927, 
President  Calles  signed  a  law  imposing  a  Federal  tax  of  2  centavos 
on  each  kilogram  of  sugar  sold  at  wholesale,  the  revenue  of  said  tax 
to  be  used  to  provide  funds  for  a  Federal  subsidy  to  the  sugar  pro¬ 
ducers  of  Mexico  for  the  development  of  the  industry.  It  is  believed 
that  in  spite  of  the  apparent  disadvantage  in  a  forced  rise  in  the  price 
of  sugar,  the  planters  will  through  the  subsidy  be  able  to  increase 
the  industry  and  that  later  the  price  will  decrease  with  stabilization. 

Mining  production. — The  following  table  shows  comparative 
figures  on  mining  production  and  its  value  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1926  and  1927,  according  to  figures  of  the  National  Statistics  Bureau: 


1927 


Months 


January.. 

February. 

March... 

.\pril . 

Nlay . 

June . 


Production 


A'ilofframt 
IS  2.%,  979 
56,  «7, 708 
47, 302, 753 
53,883,680 
52,638,164 
50, 242, 36;< 


Value 


Pe$ot 
15,449,058 
31,606,891 
30,154,370 
29, 169, 690 
26,085,387 
26,496,946 


Production 


Kiloffram 

42,662,358 

40,743,618 

46, 067, 222 

49, 133, 560 

62,998,464 

50,655,331 


Value 


P€»o» 

23, 908, 442 
21,575,965 
24,397.355 
24,272,931 
27, 521, 152 
26, 594, 523 


NICARAGUA 

Factory  for  canned  goods, — The  press  reports  the  establishment 
of  a  new  industry  in  the  city  of  Managua,  where  a  factory  is  now  in 
operation  for  the  canning  of  chicken,  tongue,  sirups,  and  other  food 
products. 

New  machinery  for  tortillas. — A  Nicaraguan  recently  has 
invented  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  ttirtillas  or  corn  cakes, 
which  were  previously  prepared  by  hand  from  the  corn  on  the  ear 
to  the  finished  cake.  The  inventions  include  a  com  husker,  a  process 
for  removing  the  kernels,  a  mill,  a  cutter  for  round  or  square  tortillas, 
and  an  oven  with  12  sections  for  baking.  The  present  capacity  of 
the  plant  is  500  tortillas  per  1 hours. 
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PANAMA 

Sugar  and  coffee  in  Aguadulce. — In  Aguadulce  the  area  planted 
to  sugar  cane  now  producing  has  been  increased  by  several  hundred 
hectares  (hectare  equals  2.47  acres)  over  that  of  last  year.  The  facil¬ 
ities  for  sugar  shipments  will  be  greatly  improved  in  January  by  the 
completion  of  the  dock  at  Aguadulce.  In  the  Santa  Fe  and  Chitre 
districts  many  thousands  of  young  coffee  trees  have  been  planted. 
It  is  believed  that  after  the  building  of  the  road  to  Santa  Fe  that  the 
coffee  area  will  also  increase  as  labor  is  plentiful  there. 
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Bella  Vista  development. — In  August  development  was  begun 
on  the  second  half  of  a  large  property  in  the  suburb  of  Panama  City 
known  as  Bella  Vista.  Three  hundred  building  lots  are  to  be  laid 
out  and  supplied  with  sewer,  water,  and  electric  connections.  Shrub¬ 
bery  and  tree-bordered  avenues  will  add  to  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
site,  which  faces  the  Pacific. 

Survey  and  chart  of  Panama  Bay. — The  United  States  Navy  is 
to  undertake  to  survey  and  chart  Panama  Bay,  which  though  much 
traversed  by  shipping  from  all  over  the  world,  has  never  before  been 
completely  studied.  The  present  charts,  made  from  a  combination  of 
surveys  extending  from  1847  to  1924,  are  no  longer  adequate.  The 
British  survey  made  from  1847  to  1849,  though  the  most  complete, 
is  now  out  of  date.  The  new  survey,  which  will  require  three  or  four 
years  for  completion,  will  be  made  to  a  scale  suitable  for  modern 
navigation,  showing  the  position  of  shoals  and  rocks  not  before 
charted. 

PARAGUAY 

New  settlers. — On  August  8,  1927,  the  Paraguayan  Chamber  of 
Deputies  approved  a  concession  for  an  agricultural  and  industrial 
colony  on  the  banks  of  the  Parana  River.  The  company  is  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  town  either  on  the  Parana  or  at  Caarendy  (also  known  as 
Puerto  Pirapo),  and  to  divide  10,000  hectares  in  the  township  into 
agricultural  lots  within  30  months.  These  lots  are  to  be  sold  to  the 
colonists  at  a  maximum  price  of  22  gold  pesos  per  hectare,  20  per 
cent  to  be  paid  in  cash  and  the  remainder  within  four  to  seven  years, 
plus  interest  at  7  per  cent. 

Selected  seed. — The  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  through  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  Botanical  Garden,  is  furnishing  cotton  and  other 
selected  seed  to  the  agricultural  commissions  in  the  towns  of  the 
Republic  so  that  farmers  may  produce  larger  and  better  crops. 

Exports  of  fruit  to  Argentina. — Word  has  been  received  from 
the  Argentine  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  that  the  port  of  Rosario 
has  been  designated  as  ({ualified  for  the  reception  of  imports  of 
Paraguayan  fruit,  including  oranges  and  mandarin  oranges.  This  is 
an  aid  to  Paraguayan  exporters,  as  previously  Buenos  Aires  was  the 
only  port  through  which  Paraguayan  fruit  could  enter  Argentina. 

Orange  peel  exports. — The  Bureau  of  Agriculture  has  stated 
that  in  the  town  of  Villeta  the  orange  peel  industry  is  being  carried 
on  with  a  view  to  export.  There  are  six  machines  in  operation  which 
can  peel  20,000  oranges  a  day. 

Liquid  rubber. — A  shoe  manufacturer  of  Asuncion  who  has  been 
making  footwear  with  rubber  soles  has  now  put  on  the  market  a 
liquid  rubber  which  can  be  used  for  mending  rubber  articles  or  in  the 
manufacture  of  rubber  products. 
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Mate  seed  for  agricultural  schools. — The  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Lands  and  Colonies  recently  sent  to  the  agricultural  schools 
special  seed  of  the  mate  or  Paraguayan  tea  shrub,  presented  for 
that  purpose  by  a  planter.  With  the  seed,  pamphlets  on  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  mate  were  also  transmitted  to  the  schools. 

Paraguayan  Touring  Club. — The  Paraguayan  Touring  Club 
now  has  421  active  members  who  are  interested  in  extending  and 
improving  the  highway  system  of  Paraguay.  It  is  expected  that  the 
membership  will  continue  to  grow  rapidly. 

PERU 

Public  works. — In  his  annual  message  to  Congress  on  July  28 
last  President  Leguia  stated  that  railway  construction  had  been 
considerably  intensified  in  the  course  of  the  year  by  virtue  of  the  irri¬ 
gation  and  sanitation  loan  which  also  authorized  the  application 
of  funds  to  railroad  building.  Work  is  in  actual  progress  on  the 
following  lines:  From  Huancavelica  to  Castrovirreina,  from  Tablones 
to  Recuay,  from  Chuquicara  to  Cajahamba,  from  Cuzco  to  Santa 
Ana,  from  Tambo  del  Sol  to  Pachitea,  from  Ascope  to  the  head 
waters  of  the  Chicama  River,  and  from  Huancho  to  Supe  and  Bar¬ 
ranca.  During  the  present  year  the  sum  of  633,070  Peruvian 
pounds  has  been  spent  on  all  these  railroads,  as  against  484,900 
Peruvian  pounds  in  the  previous  year.  In  December  of  last  year 
the  railroad  from  Huancayo  to  Huancavelica  was  completed  and 
opened  to  public  use.  The  impulse  which  this  line  has  given  to  the 
commerce  of  the  region  through  which  it  runs  and  especially  to  the 
mining  industry  has  led  to  an  increasing  traffic.  Plans  for  the 
extension  of  this  road  have  been  approved  as  far  as  the  mining 
district  of  Santa  In6s. 

Manufacture  of  absorbent  cotton. — A  modem  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  absorbent  cotton  has  been  established  in  Lima. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  plant  recently  established  represents  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  more  than  $100,000  and  has  a  capacity  sufficient  to  meet  the 
present  requirements  of  the  entire  countr>\  Heretofore,  Peru  has 
been  entirely  dependent  upon  the  foreign  market  for  absorbent  cot¬ 
ton;  imports  of  this  commodity  have  averaged  about  45,000  kilos 
(kilo  equals  2.2  pounds)  per  year,  75  per  cent  of  which  was  furnished 
by  the  United  States.  (United  States  Commerce  Reports,  Sept.  12, 
1927.) 

Irrigation  works. — According  to  the  President’s  annual  message 
to  Congress  delivered  on  July  28  last,  the  irrigation  works  under¬ 
taken  by  the  State  in  the  Departments  of  Piura  and  Lambayeque 
are  in  full  development.  The  Chira  canal  in  Piura,  which  was 
inadequate  for  its  purpose  owing  to  its  limited  capacity  of  3,500 
liters  (quarts)  per  second,  has  been  converted  into  a  large  canal 
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with  a  capacity  of  10,000  liters  per  second,  which  will  allow  the 
irrigation  of  3,500  hectares  (hectare  equals  2.47  acres)  of  land  already 
cultivated  and  8,500  hectares  of  new  land.  Eight  thousand  hectares 
in  the  agricultural  district  of  Sechura  have  been  placed  under  irri¬ 
gation  by  means  of  the  reconstruction  of  this  canal. 

The  Olmos  irrigation  works  have  necessitated  the  construction 
of  roads  in  Lambayeque  which  are  now  being  extended  to  Cutervo, 
Jaen,  and  Chachapoyas.  A  beginning  has  been  made  on  the  road 
which,  starting  from  the  last  named  point,  will  communicate  with 
the  Department  of  Amazonas.  The  road  from  Yurimaguas  to  Moya- 
bamba,  w'hich  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  Departments  of  Ijoreto 
and  San  Martin,  is  also  under  construction;  and  another  is  being 
planned  from  Lanas  to  Chazuta. 

The  expenditures  made  in  the  methodical  agrarian  plan  which  the 
Government  is  now'  developing  on  the  coastal  lands  represents  a 
total  cost  from  1919  up  to  date  of  2,290,762  Peruvian  pounds,  a 
sum  which  bears  witness  to  the  gigantic  labor  of  reconstruction  which 
the  Government  has  undertaken.  These  expenditures  fall  into  three 
categories,  namely,  work  necessary  for  the  preparation,  execution 
and  upkeep  of  hydraulic  systems,  major  irrigation  works  soon  to  be 
completed,  and  existing  irrigation  w'orks,  which  have  brought  under 
construction  8,000  hectares  of  land  in  Canete  Valley  and  another 
8,000  hectares  in  Sechura. 

SALVADOR 

Agriculture  advisory  committee. — In  August  the  press  of  San 
Salvador  announced  the  establishment  of  a  committee  to  advise  on 
technical  and  scientific  problems  in  agriculture,  which  will  function 
as  part  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  Members  appointed  to  serve 
on  the  committee  are  Doctors  Carlos  Rensou,  Salvador  Calderbn, 
and  Carlos  Pavia,  Senor  Felix  Chousy,  an  engineer,  and  Prof. 
Guillermo  Gandara. 

Government  delegates  to  international  conferences. — The 
Diario  Oficial  announced  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Jos4  Honorato 
Villacorta  as  Salvadorean  delegate  to  the  International  Parliamentary 
Conference  on  Commerce  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  September  of 
this  year,  and  of  Dr.  Francisco  Antonio  Lima  as  Salvadorean  delegate 
to  the  International  Radiotelegraph  Conference  opened  in  Washing¬ 
ton  on  October  4,  1927. 

URUGUAY 

Six  months’  meat  exports. — The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
furnished  the  following  figures  on  meat  exports  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1927: 

The  three  packing  iiouses  now  in  operation  (Swift,  Artiga.s,  .\nglo  del  Uruguay) 
(luring  the  first  half  of  1927  exported  a  total  of  (17,5.54,089  kilograms  of  frozen 
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and  chilled  beef,  13,888,684  kilograms  of  preserved  beef,  14,232,468  kilograms  of 
frozen  mutton,  and  2,207,833  kilograms  of  jerked  or  dried  beef.  These  figures 
compared  with  those  of  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year  show  a 
decrease  in  exports  of  chilled  and  frozen  meats  amounting  to  30,751,920  kilo¬ 
grams,  or  31  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  exports  of  preserved  meat  during  the 
first  half  of  1927  increased  by  4,435,018  kilograms  over  the  exports  in  the  first 
half  of  1926.  Exports  of  jerked  lieef  also  incrca.sed  slightly,  being  788,526  kilo¬ 
grams  more  than  in  the  first  six  months  of  1926. 

Congress  of  agronomic  engineering. — A  congress  of  agronomic 
engineering  was  opened  in  the  University  of  Montevideo  on  August 
25,  1927,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  making  the  opening 
address.  Besides  Cabinet  Ministers  and  other  distinguished  guests, 
a  delegation  representing  the  Argentine  Agronomic  Engineering 
Association  came  from  the  neighboring  country  to  attend  the  con¬ 
gress.  I 

Barcelona  to  Montevideo  cable. — On  August  16,  1927,  the 
international  cable  section  between  Malaga  and  Barcelona  was 
opened  for  public  use,  so  that  Barcelona  is  now  in  direct  connection 
with  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires.  Cordial 
messages  were  exchanged  between  Barcelona  and  Montevideo  on  this 
occasion. 

Course  in  bee-keeping. — The  Bureau  of  Agronomy  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  theoretical  and  practical  free  course  in  bee-keeping  to  be 
given  in  its  laboratory  section  in  Montevideo. 

Uruguay  in  Ibero-American  exposition. — On  June  9,  1927,  the 
Uruguayan  Congress  appropriated  80,000  pesos  for  participation  in 
the  Ibero-American  Exposition  to  be  held  in  Seville  from  October, 
1928,  to  April,  1929.  The  committee  for  the  organization  of  the 
Uruguayan  exhibits  has  opened  a  competition  for  plans  for  the 
Uruguayan  building,  and  has  received  offers  from  national  com¬ 
panies  of  cement  and  marble  for  the  construction  of  the  building. 
Free  freight  space  of  100  cubic  meters  each  trip  has  been  promised  | 
by  three  steamship  companies.  | 

VENEZUELA 

Petroleum  industry. — Practically  all  the  crude  petroleum  pro¬ 
duced  in  Venezuela  comes  from  the  region  of  Lake  Maracaibo.  | 
Recently  39  tank  steamers,  each  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  6,000  to  i 
16,000  barrels  were  placed  in  service;  some  of  these  steamers  make  as 
many  as  10  trips  a  month.  The  number  of  barrels  transported  every 
month  is  almost  4,926,000.  According  to  recent  reports  10  additional 
tank  steamers  are  being  constructed  in  England  for  use  on  Lake 
Maracaibo;  it  is  hoped  they  will  be  ready  for  use  by  the  end  of  the 
present  year. 

New  vessel  for  trip  to  Venezuela. — Persons  contemplating  a 
trip  to  Venezuela  will  be  interested  to  know  that  a  new  vessel,  the 
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Caracafi,  has  been  added  to  the  Red  “D”  fleet.  This  steamer,  which 
is  the  largest  of  the  Red  “  D  ”  fleet,  arrived  in  La  Guaira  on  September 
21,  1927,^on  its  maiden  trip  from  New  York. 


ECONOMICandFINANCIAL 
AFFAIRS 

ARGENTINA 

Ronds  of  Argentine  State  Railways. — An  issue  of  6  per  cent 
gold  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $40,000,000  to  fund  the  floating  debt 
of  the  Argentine  State  Railways,  put  on  the  market  in  New  A"ork  at 
99H  on  September  1,  1927,  was  subscribed  completely  on  that  date. 
The  bonds  are  dated  September  1,  1927,  and  run  to  September  1, 
1960,  by  which  time  they  will  be  paid  through  the  operation  of  a 
cumulative  sinking  fund. 

BOLIVIA 

Results  of  Kemmerer  Mission. — The  Kemmerer  Financial 
Mission,  which  recently  completed  a  three-month  contract  with  the 
Bolivian  Government,  has  prepared  the  following  projects: 

1.  Project  of  law  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Banco  de  la  Nacion  Boliviana. 

2.  Project  of  organic  law  for  the  national  budgets. 

3.  Project  of  law  for  the  reorganization  of  Government  accounting,  and  the 
intervention  of  the  Government  in  the  auditing  of  public  expenses,  and  projier 
check  by  means  of  an  office  to  lie  termed  Controlorfa. 

4.  Project  of  law  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Bolivian  Treasury  Office. 

5.  Project  of  a  general  law  for  banks. 

6.  Project  of  law  for  taxes  on  certain  classes  of  incomes. 

7.  Project  of  law  on  taxation  of  fixed  proi)erty. 

8.  Project  of  a  monetary  law. 

9.  Report  of  mining  taxes. 

10.  Report  of  public  credit  of  Bolivia. 

11.  Rejjort  on  the  financing  of  the  Cochabamba-Santa  Cruz  Railway. 

12.  Report  on  the  stamp  law. 

13.  Project  for  an  organic  law  for  the  customs  house  administration. 

14.  Project  of  a  reform  law  for  railway  tariffs. 


National  Savings  Bank. — The  Santiago  Savings  Bank  has 
recently  been  amalgamated  with  the  National  Savings  Bank,  which 
now  has  more  than  1,000,000  accounts,  approximately  400,000,000 
pesos  on  deposit,  and  1,500  employees.  Senor  Manuel  Salas  Rodri¬ 
guez,  general  manager  of  the  bank,  proposes  to  make  the  bank  of  the 
6.5031— 27— Bull.  11 - 6 
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utmost  usefulness  to  small  manufacturers,  farmers,  and  workers 
lacking  the  means  to  extend  their  business.  By  a  system  of  coopera¬ 
tion  between  tbe  savings  bank  and  the  Agricultural  Credit  Bank, 
farmers  in  any  part  of  the  country  where  a  branch  of  the  former  exists 
may  quickly  obtain  a  loan. 

The  National  Savings  Bank  and  its  branches  in  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Nation  will  act  as  fiscal  agents  for  the  Government, 
receiving  and  transmitting  funds  and  keeping  the  Government 
informed  daily  of  the  amount  of  revenue  deposited  to  its  credit. 

Central  Bank  of  Chile. — The  following  statement  of  the  Central 
Bank  of  Chile  was  issued  for  June  30,  1927: 

Obligations  of  the  bank 


[Thousands  of  pesos] 

Paper  monej-  in  circulation . . . . . . .  345,  435 

Time  drafts _  95,  156 

Deposits _ _ _  135,  400 

Total. _ _  575,991 

Gold  reserves 
[Thousands  of  pesos] 

In  Chile _ 84,666 

Abroad . 533,833 

Total _ _ 618,549 

Per  cent ' _ _ _  106.  57 


Bank  funds  loaned 
[Thousands  of  pesos] 


Other  banks . . . . . .  32,  702 

The  public . . . . . . . . .  5, 163 

The  Government . . . . . . . . . .  3,  865 


Total.. . . . . . .  41,730 


The  discount  rate  was  7  per  cent  for  banks  and  8  per  cent  for  the 
public. 

Government  finances. — In  discussing  the  national  budget  before 
the  Cabinet,  Senor  Pablo  Ramirez,  Minister  of  Finance,  made  some 
very  interesting  statements  last  August.  The  following  excerpt  is 
made  from  his  remarks: 

Between  1863,  when  the  budget  was  53,696,000  pesos,  and  1927,  for  which  the 
budget  is  993,159,000  pesos,  there  has  been  an  average  annual  increase  of  5  per 
cent  over  the  budget  for  the  previous  year.  It  should  Ikj  noted  in  this  connection 
that  a  large  part  of  Government  expenditures,  either  directly  or  as  service  on 
the  national  debt,  has  been  made  for  public  works,  including  the  construction  of 
a  railway  system  at  a  present  value  of  not  less  than  1,200,000,000  pesos;  i)ort 
improvements  on  which  305,000,000  jiesos  have  been  spent;  sewer  and  water 
systems;  and  other  works  which  increase  the  national  assets  and  in  other  countries 
are  usually  effected  by  private  companies  or  by  concessions  to  foreign  capital. 


■  Includes  time  reserves  abroad. 
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Moreover,  in  Chile  94  per  cent  of  public  expenditures  is  met  by  the  national 
treasury  and  only  6  per  cent  by  the  municipalities,  while  in  the  United  States 
such  expenditures  (according  to  a  publication  of  the  Industrial  Conference  Board, 
New  York)  are  divided  between  the  Government,  the  States,  and  the  municipal¬ 
ities  with  respective  shares  of  32,  15,  and  53  per  cent. 

The  budget  of  expenditures  and  per  cent  of  increase  for  the  past 
five  years  were  as  follows: 


Years 

Budget  of  expenditures 

Per  cent  of 
variation  over 
previous  year 

1923 _ _ 

Ptnot 

672,  140,  000 
637,  904,  000 
707,  729,  000 
958,  824,  000 
993,  059,  000 

+  11 
-5 

1924 _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

1925 _ _ _ _ _ _ 

+  10 
+36 
+  4 

1926 _ _ _ _ _ 

1927 . . . . 

Considering  that  in  1925  and  1926  the  budgetary  increases  were  so 
large  in  proportion,  far  beyond  the  normal  rate  of  increase,  the 
Minister  of  Finance  considers  that  for  the  next  year  some  retrench¬ 
ment  may  well  take  place.  It  is  planned  to  reduce  the  budget  for 
1928  by  61,200,000  pesos,  l)ut  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Kemmerer 
law  made  certain  receipts  and  expenditures  appear  in  the  1927 
budget  which  hitherto  had  been  considered  in  separate  accounts. 

COLOMBIA 

Public  debt, — According  to  the  President’s  annual  message  to 
Congress  on  July  20,  1927,  the  foreign  debt  of  the  Republic,  on 
January  1,  1926,  showed  a  balance  of  17,222,744.90  pesos.  During 
the  year  in  question  amortization  of  2,722,105.70  pesos  was  made, 
leaving  a  balance,  on  December  31  of  that  year,  of  14,500,639.20 
pesos.  The  amount  of  the  internal  debt,  on  January  1,  1926,  was 
13,291,432.40  pesos,  which  was  increased  to  13,482,662.40  pesos  by 
virtue  of  an  issue  of  bonds  for  191,230  pesos.  During  that  year 
amortization  of  the  internal  debt  was  made  in  the  sum  of  2,107,591.60 
pesos,  leaving  due  on  December  31  a  balance  of  11,375,070.80  pesos. 
By  June  30,  1927,  the  above-mentioned  balances  had  been  reduced 
as  follows:  Foreign  debt,  12,406,653.20  pesos,  and  internal  debt, 
8,921,849.72  pesos,  making  a  total  reduction  of  21,328,502.92  pesos. 

Loan  for  BogotX. — Last  July  the  municipality  of  Bogota  com¬ 
pleted  negotiations  for  a  loan  of  $5,000,000  to  purchase  the  rights 
of  the  electric  power  companies  operating  in  that  city.  This  loan 
was  obtained  from  a  banking  house  in  the  United  States. 

COSTA  RICA 

State.ment  of  Bank  of  Costa  Rica. — According  to  a  statement 
recently  made  by  the  director  of  the  Bank  of  Costa  Rica,  and  quoted 
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hy  the  press  on  Aufiust  9,  1927,  the  total  assets  of  that  bank  are  at 
present  26,477,809  colones,  representing:  an  increase  of  9,728,643 
colones  over  those  of  the  previous  year.  Deposits  amount  to 
11,509,412  colones,  showing  an  increase  of  5,360,792  colones  over  h 

those  of  the  past  year;  paid-up  capital  is  stated  to  be  2,000,000  i 

colones;  reserve,  2,400,000  colones;  and  the  cash  on  hand,  8,276,352  ; 

colones.  I 

MEXICO  I 

Loan  of  $2,000,000. — To  complete  the  semiannual  payment  due  [ 
for  the  first  half  of  1927  from  the  Government  of  Mexico  to  the  1 
International  Committee  of  Bankers,  according  to  the  revised  agree-  I 
ment  of  October  23,  1925,  President  Calles  authorized  the  Secretaiy  I 
of  the  Treasury  to  contract  a  loan  of  $2,000,000  with  the  aforesaid  I 
committee.  I 

Petroleum  production  and  export  taxes. — The  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  has  recently  completed  records  on  the  production  and 
export  taxes  on  native  petroleum  and  the  15  per  cent  export  taxes  | 
on  foreign  petroleum  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1927,  as  follows:  P 
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41,869.71 
31, 099. 68 

1  23, 451.  85 
21, 039.  .50 

PANAMA 


Budget  for  1927-1929. — As  the  National  Assembly  had  passed  ® 
no  budget  law  for  the  two-year  period  from  July  1,  1927,  to  June  30, 
1929.  President  Chiari  issued  decree  No.  65  on  August  19,  1927, 
basing  the  new  hudsret  on  the  former  hut  omitting  items  valid  once 
only  and  adding  others  authorized  hy  the  National  Assembly.  The 
budget  for  1927-1929  is  balanced  at  $14,302,488.28,  to  he  expended 
as  follows  hy  the  respective  ministries:  Government  and  justice, 
$3,943,932;  foreign  relations,  $595,875;  treasury,  $3,766,740.20; 
public  instruction,  $3,050,500;  agriculture  and  public  works, 
$2,945,441.08. 

Special  funds  available  outside  the  regular  budget  include:  Chiriqui 
Railroad  extension  loan,  $2,351,260.53;  highway  loan,  $365,388.84; 
Bocas  del  Toro  waterworks,  $100,000;  sum  for  payment  on  national 
defense  bonds,  $6,500;  and  deposit  in  National  City  Bank  of  New  | 
York  for  payments  on  the  loans  of  1926-1956  and  1926-1961,  ; 
$188,077.26. 
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PAKAGUAY 

Akgentixe  bkaxch  bank  in  Asi'ncion. — Press  reports  from 
Buenos  Aires  state  that  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  tlie  Argentine 
Nation  will  he  established  in  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  to  facilitate 
business  between  the  two  neighboring  countries. 


CHILE 


Ministries  of  War  and  Marine. — By  a  recent  decree  separate 
Ministries  of  War  and  Marine,  until  now  combined  under  a  single 
head,  have  been  created.  Captain  Frodden  retaining  the  Ministry 
of  Marine,  while  General  Blanche  has  been  appointed  Minister  of 
War. — (Chile,  August,  1927.) 

COLOMBIA 

Railroad  publication. — Dr.  Enrique  Narino  Pinto  has  completed 
and  recently  published  a  digest  of  Colombian  railroad  laws.  This  is 
a  very  complete  work  containing  all  laws  and  rulings  relating  to 
railroads,  and  should  be  of  great  value  to  law^yers,  and  all  persons 
interested  in  railroad  enterprises  in  Colombia. 

DOMINICAN  republic 

Revised  constitution. — The  constitution  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  of  June  13,  1924,  has  been  revised,  the  complete  text  of 
this  new  edition  being  published  in  the  Gaceta  Oficinl  for  June  17, 
1927.  Amendments  have  been  made  to  the  sections  relating  to 
members  of  Congress,  to  the  functions  of  the  Vice  President,  to  the 
supreme  court  of  justice,  and  to  the  government  of  the  Provinces. 

ECUADOR 

Regulations  for  the  exportation  of  antiquities. — Under 
decree  No.  79  regulations  have  been  issued  for  the  law  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  antiquities.  For  the  purposes  of  this  law  all  objects 
which,  due  to  their  artistic  or  archaeological  value,  whether  they 
belong  to  the  State,  to  corporations,  or  private  individuals,  shall 
be  considered  as  national  antiquities  and  therefore  not  to  be  exported. 
This  law  also  applies  to  historical  documents,  books,  and  pamphlets 
written  in  Ecuador  previous  to  the  nineteenth  century.  If,  however, 
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foreign  universities,  museums,  or  other  scientific  centers  desire  the 
loan  of  any  such  documents  or  archaeological  objects,  a  duly  author¬ 
ized  representative  of  the  institution  desiring  the  loan  shall  present 
a  petition  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  giving  a  detailed 
account  of  the  objects  desired  accompanied  by  duplicate  photo¬ 
graphs.  This  law  also  requires  that  reproductions  of  antiquities  shall 
be  stamped  and  marked  as  such. 

MEXICO 

Distribution  of  common  lands. — On  August  25  of  this  year. 
President  Calles  signed  a  law  amending  the  regulations  on  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  common  lands,  as  issued  on  December  19,  1925.  The 
present  law  declares  land  rights  acquired  by  a  town  to  be  inalien¬ 
able,  and  states  that,  therefore,  common  lands  can  not  be  rented, 
transferred,  mortgaged,  or  otherwise  subjected  to  lien. 

Residents  in  towns  to  which  common  land  is  given  have  an  inalien¬ 
able  property  right  thereto,  subject  only  to  requirements  imposed  for 
the  welfare  of  the  community.  Among  such  requirements  may  be 
mentioned  the  following: 

Art.  VI.  The  person  to  whom  a  parcel  of  common  land  has  been  allotted  shall 
pay  annually  15  per  cent  of  the  crops  obtained  from  his  parcel,  or  its  equivalent, 
said  15  per  cent  to  be  divided  as  follows;  5  per  cent  for  the  payment  of  taxes 
and  material  improvements  (rural  schools,  etc.),  and  the  balance  for  a  cooperative 
fund.  *  *  ♦ 

The  law  on  the  division  and  restitution  of  lands  and  waters  signed 
on  April  23,  1927,  was  amended  by  a  law  of  August  11  last. 

NICARAGUA 

Organization  of  the  National  Guard. — The  press  of  Managua 
for  July  31,  1927,  publishes  the  decree  of  July  30  providing  for  the 
organization  of  the  National  Guard.  The  regulations  require  that 
the  National  Guard  shall  take  over  the  duties  of  the  present  police 
force  throughout  the  Republic.  All  prisons,  fortifications,  war 
vessels,  munitions,  and  other  Government  property  previously  under 
the  Army  are  now  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  National  Guard, 
which  in  turn  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  President.  The 
funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  present  police  force  are  to  be  used 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  National  Guard.  The  American  officers 
now  training  the  National  Guard  will  be  replaced  by  native  officers 
as  rapidly  as  such  officers  can  be  fitted  for  command.  Except  in 
civil  suits  the  personnel  of  the  National  Guard  is  subject  to  courts- 
martial. 


INTERNATIONAL 

TREATIES 


BRAZIL-PERU 

Convention  on  general  obligatory  arbitration. — On  August 
2,  1927,  the  President  of  Brazil  issued  a  decree  (No.  17870)  published 
in  the  Diario  Official  of  August  5,  putting  into  effect  the  general 
obligatory  arbitration  convention  signed  by  the  accredited  representa¬ 
tives  of  Brazil  and  Peru  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  July  11, 1918,  and  ratified 
by  the  Brazilian  Congress  on  December  23,  1918,  the  ratifications 
of  which  were  exchanged  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  July  23,  1927. 

GUATEMALA-HONDURAS 

International  boundary  question. — Dr.  Virgilio  Rodriguez 
Beteta  was  sent  by  the  Government  of  Guatemala  in  August  to 
Tegucigalpa  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  treat  with  the  Government 
of  Honduras  on  the  question  of  the  international  boundary  between 
the  two  nations. 

BOLIVIA-PARAGUAY 

Boundary  protocol  ratified. — On  June  29, 1927,  the  President  of 
Paraguay  issued  a  decree  published  in  the  Diario  Ojicial  of  June  30, 
1927,  approving  the  protocol  on  boundaries  signed  in  Buenos  Aires 
on  April  22,  1927,  by  the  Bolivian  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  and 
Dr.  Lisandro  Diaz  L4on,  member  of  the  Paraguayan  Chamber  of 
Deputies. 

GUATEMALA-HONDURAS-SALVADOR 

Unity  of  foreign  policy. — The  convention  signed  by  the  Min¬ 
isters  of  Foreign  Relations  of  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador  in 
the  city  of  San  Salvador  on  May  25,  1927,  whereby  the  signatory 
countries  bind  themselves  to  a  unified  foreign  policy  in  the  recognition 
of  governments,  declarations  of  war,  and  other  matters,  was  ratified 
by  the  Salvadorean  Legislature  on  June  30  and  signed  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident  on  July  18,  1927.  The  full  text  of  the  convention,  together 
with  the  legislative  decree  of  ratification,  w’as  published  in  the 
Diario  Ojicial  of  July  23,  1927. 

SALVADOR-UNITED  STATES 

Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  consular  privileges. — 
On  June  30,  1927,  the  Salvadorean  Legislature  passed  a  decree 
reconsidering  its  former  decree  of  May  31,  1926,  whereby  certain 


I 
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changes  were  required  before  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  friendship, 
commerce,  and  consular  privileges  signed  hy  representatives  of  the 
Republic  of  Salvador  and  the  United  States  in  San  Salvador  on 
February  22,  1926.  The  present  decree  of  June  30,  1927,  states  that 
the  suggested  changes  in  the  treaty  were  not  of  sufficient  importance 
to  hinder  its  ratification,  which  would  be  beneficial  to  the  friendship 
and  commerce  of  both  countries,  and  therefore  ratifies  the  treaty, 
with  slight  amendments.  This  decree  was  signed  by  the  President 
on  July  19,  1927,  and  published  in  the  Diario  OJicial  of  July  23. 


^PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION^ 
~  kANDEDUCATION;  “ 


ARGENTINA 

New  public  schools. — The  National  Council  of  Education  reports 
that  during  1927,  23  new  public  schools  were  opened  in  Buenos 
Aires,  35  in  the  Provinces,  and  56  in  the  Territories.  The  new 
grades  opened  in  1927  numbered  180  in  Buenos  Aires,  335  in  the 
Provinces  and  205  in  the  Territories  and  also  34  in  military  schools. 
Schools  closed  during  the  year  totaled  5  in  Buenos  Aires,  4  in  the 
Provinces,  and  4  in  the  Territories. 

Homage  to  memory  of  Ada  MarIa  Elflein.— On  July  24,  1927, 
a  number  of  associations,  schools,  and  institutions  took  part  in  a 
memorial  exercise  upon  the  eighth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Ada 
Marfa  Elflein,  late  Argentine  educator,  historian,  poet,  and  first  news¬ 
paper  woman  of  her  country.  It  was  she  who  for  some  time  made 
historical  investigations  and  studied  the  geography  of  her  country, 
that  errors  in  the  textbooks  on  these  subjects  might  be  corrected. 

Argentine  woman  receives  fellowship. — Miss  Emilia  C.  Dezeo, 
of  Buenos  Aires,  who  was  awarded  the  fellowship  of  $1,500  offered 
annually  to  a  Latin-American  woman  by  the  American  Association 
of  University  Women,  came  to  the  United  States  in  September,  in 
order  to  pursue  advanced  studies  in  Columbia  University.  Miss 
Dezeo  is  a  graduate  of  the  National  University  of  Buenos  Aires, 
from  which  she  received  the  Ph.  D.  degree,  and  has  taught  in  both 
public  and  private  schools  in  that  city. 


BOLIVIA 

Normal  school  established. — A  new  normal  school  has  been 
established  in  La  Paz,  classes  having  been  opened  on  July  14  last. 
The  principal  of  the  school  and  professor  of  education  is  Carlos 
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Boltran  Morales,  the  assistant  principal  and  professor  of  history  and 
geography  being  Jos6  E.  Paz. 

Creation  of  National  Library. — In  conformity  with  resolutions 
of  the  Third  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  of  1924,  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  of  History  and  Geography  of  1926,  the  Bolivian 
Government  has  decreed  the  establishment  of  a  national  library  in 
the  city  of  La  Paz,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction.  Said  library  will  be  charged  with  the  organization  and 
conduct  of  the  Simon  Bolivar  American  library,  the  organization  of 
which  was  recommended  at  the  above-mentioned  International  Con¬ 
gress  of  History  and  Geography.  All  national  editors  and  authors 
are  obliged  to  send  to  the  national  library  two  copies  of  all  publica¬ 
tions  edited  or  issued  by  them.  All  official  bureaus  or  offices  are  also 
obliged  to  send  said  library  30  copies  of  any  publications  issued  by 
them,  these  publications  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  e.xchange  with 
other  similar  institutions  in  the  American  Republics. 

BRAZIL 

Centenary  of  Law  School;  Higher  Education  Congress. — 
The  opening  of  the  Congress  of  Higher  Education  and  the  conferring 
of  degrees  upon  the  new  bachelors  of  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Law  School 
took  place  on  August  11,  1927,  the  celebration  of  the  first  centenary 
of  the  Law  School  also  beginning  on  that  day.  The  Congress  of 
Higher  Education  met  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Vianna  do 
Castello,  Minister  of  Justice,  to  consider  university  organization, 
education  in  law',  and  other  similar  subjects. 

CHILE 

School  buildings. — The  Ministry  of  Public  Education  has  ob¬ 
tained  a  loan  of  10,0()0,()()0  pesos  to  be  used  this  year  for  the  erection 
of  school  buildings,  with  the  prospect  of  a  similar  loan  nc.xt  year. 
Many  Government  schools  are  now  housed  in  rented  property.  The 
Minister  of  Public  Health  considers  the  securing  of  good  school 
buildings  one  aspect  of  the  question  of  housing,  in  which  he  is  very 
much  interested  (see  p.  1154). 

Opera  at  popular  prices. — Following  the  European  custom  of 
making  the  best  music  available  to  the  public,  the  Government  has 
made  arrangements  for  the  coming  opera  season  whereby  the  gallery 
seats  will  be  given  free  to  students,  soldiei's,  and  members  of  labor 
organizations.  Moreover,  biweekly  performances  will  be  given  at 
popular  prices  for  the  whole  house. 

Application  of  indigenous  art. — An  interesting  article  contrib¬ 
uted  to  El  Mercurio  of  Santiago  by  Senor  Richon-Brunet  discusses 
the  recent  exposition  of  drawings  by  students  in  one  of  the  girls’ 
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secondary  schools  in  Santiago,  the  motives  for  which  drawings  were 
adapted  from  Araucanian  utensils  and  textiles.  The  Araucanians 
who,  as  readers  will  recall,  are  the  Indians  of  central  Chile,  still 
produce  notable  and  admirable  hand-woven  textiles,  although  they 
never  have  achieved  monumental  art  such  as  the  Aztec,  Maya,  and 
Incan  remains.  Senor  Richon-Brunet  considers  that  Senorita 
Mireya-Albertina  de  la  Fuente,  the  teacher  under  whose  direction 
the  drawings  were  made,  is  to  be  greatly  congratulated  on  her  effort 
to  utilize  this  important  part  of  the  Chilean  cultural  heritage.  The 
Mexican  Department  of  Education  has  done  much  to  preserve  the 
tradition  of  indigenous  art,  and  something  has  also  been  undertaken 
in  Peru. 

Art  education. — Don  Alberto  Mackenna  Subercaseaux,  director 
general  of  art  education,  is  planning  changes  in  the  course  of  study 
so  as  to  give  more  scope  to  the  individuality  of  the  student.  Applied 
design  will  also  be  given  special  attention. 

Don  Carlos  Isamitt,  the  new  principal  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
has  added  three  courses  to  the  curriculum,  as  follows:  Decorative 
art,  lithography,  and  indigenous  art.  He  is  also  furthering  post¬ 
graduate  study  abroad  for  artists,  who  on  returning  are  to  place 
their  knowledge  at  the  service  of  the  school.  One  professor  is 
already  in  Europe,  while  painters  and  sculptors  have  engaged  in  a 
competition  for  a  three-year  fellowship. 

President  of  the  Pedagogic  Institute. — Following  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Don  Maximiliano  Salas  Marchan  as  president  of  the  Pedagogic 
Institute  (Teachers  College)  in  Santiago,  Dr.  Jos4  Maria  G4lvez, 
a  distinguished  educator,  author,  and  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Chile,  was  appointed  acting  president.  Doctor  Galvez, 
who  received  his  Ph.  D.  from  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1910,  has 
been  e.xchange  professor  in  the  University  of  California,  guest  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  lecturer  in  many  countries 
of  Europe  and  the  Orient.  He  takes  a  special  interest  in  all  students 
planning  to  do  post-graduate  work  abroad. 

COLOMBIA 

Public  instruction  in  Antioquia. — The  Minister  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  in  his  annual  report  to  Congress  states,  in  regard  to  the 
Department  of  Antioquia,  that  during  the  year  1926  there  were  in 
that  Department  1,110  schools  with  a  registration  of  99,644  pupils, 
of  whom  49,320  were  boys  and  50,324  girls.  Of  the  teachers  in  charge 
of  these  schools,  422  were  men  and  1,268  women,  making  in  all  1,690 
instructors.  The  cost  to  the  Department  of  Antioquia  for  the  upkeep 
of  these  schools  during  the  year  reviewed  was  983,638.80  pesos.  Fif¬ 
teen  provincial  inspectors  visit  these  schools  periodically  during  the 
year  and  supervise  their  operation. 
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COSTA  RICA 

Antiilliteracy  measure. — The  President,  believing  that  the  most 
effective  means  of  fighting  illiteracy  is  to  advance  the  rural  schools 
to  at  least  the  fourth  grade,  has  decreed  that  all  the  schools  which  at 
present  contain  three  grades  shall  have  in  the  future  a  fourth.  Those 
schools  which  have  two  grades  shall  be  under  a  rotating  system  as 
follows;  Next  year  they  will  not  have  the  first  grade,  but  second  and 
third  grades.  The  following  year  they  will  have  third  and  fourth 
grades,  but  not  first  and  second.  The  following  year  they  will  have 
the  fourth  and  first,  and  the  next  year  the  first  and  second.  In  this 
way  the  succession  will  be  continued.  This  decree  will  go  into  effect 
when  the  1928  school  year  begins. 

CUBA 

Dissemination  of  public  instruction. — The  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  has  prepared  a  series  of  lectures  touching  many  subjects 
of  interest,  including  agriculture,  literature,  science,  commerce, 
industry,  and  civic  questions,  which  will  be  broadcast  from  the  office 
of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction.  All  centers  of  learning, 
from  the  University  of  Habana  to  the  smallest  school  in  the  Republic, 
will  be  provided  with  radio  receiving  sets  in  order  that  they  may 
have  the  benefit  of  these  lectures.  In  each  school  the  receiving  sets 
will  be  constructed  by  the  pupils  themselves.  {Courtesy  oj  the 
Cuban  Embassy  in  Washington.) 

Bicentennial  of  the  National  University. — In  January,  1928, 
the  National  University  of  Habana  will  celebrate  the  bicentennial 
of  its  founding.  A  committee  composed  of  members  of  the  faculty 
headed  by  the  rector  of  the  University,  Dr.  Octavio  Averhoff,  has 
been  appointed  to  prepare  the  program  of  festivities.  The  com¬ 
mittee  will  extend  invitations  to  foreign  universities  asking  them 
to  appoint  representatives  to  attend  the  ceremonies  in  connection 
with  the  bicentennial  celebration.  {Courtesy  oJ  the  Cuban  Embassy 
in  Washington.) 

ECUADOR 

Children’s  library. — On  July  10  last  a  special  library  for 
children  w  as  opened  in  the  Espejo  model  municipal  school  in  Quito. 

GUATEMALA 

Academy  Notes. — An  important  cultural  work  being  carried  on 
by  the  American  Academy  in  Guatemala  City  is  the  printing  of  a 
Spanish-English  paper.  Academy  Notes,  which  although  at  first  ap¬ 
pearing  only  in  mimeographed  form,  now  bids  fair  to  become  a  peri¬ 
odical  of  sizeable  proportions.  Prepared  by  the  students,  it  serves 
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the  double  purpose  of  giving  practice  in  the  two  languagt's  and  of 
developing  self-expression  among  the  pupils. 

The  Bulletin  wishes  to  congratulate  the  editor  in  chief  and  his 
associates  on  their  excellent  work. 

Preparatory  agricultural  schools. — The  establishment  of 
two  preparatory  agricultural  schools  with  their  respective  experi¬ 
mental  farms  in  Quezaltenango  and  Jalapa  was  authorized  by  a 
presidential  decree  of  August  5,  1927.  Under  the  direction  of  a 
principal  and  15  instructors,  each  school  will  offer  a  three-year 
course,  including  a  study  of  Spanish  grammar,  arithmetic,  botany, 
zoology,  physics,  chemistry,  economic  entomology,  pathology  as 
applied  to  sugar  cane,  coffee,  wheat  and  corn,  agricultural  legisla¬ 
tion,  tropical  agriculture,  and  agricultural  methods. 

Night  school  for  indigenes. — According  to  recent  press  reports  a 
night  school  for  Indians  is  to  be  established  in  Quezaltenango.  It 
is  thought  that  the  enrollment  will  reach  350,  a  large  number  having 
already  registered.  The  school,  which  will  meet  a  peculiar  need,  is 
said  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  established  in  Guatemala. 

Regulations  favoring  literary  production.  —  In  order  to 
advance  the  national  literary  production  and  the  development  of 
libraries,  the  President  has  ordered  that  all  scientific  and  literary 
books,  as  well  as  those  of  a  purely  scholastic  character  which  are 
edited  at  Government  expense,  shall  be  published  in  sufficient  num¬ 
bers  to  supply  the  National  Library  of  Guatemala  City  with  copies 
for  e.xchange  with  other  parts  of  the  Republic  and  foreign  countries. 
The  Government  shall  also  obtain  copies  of  the  works  of  Guatemalan 
authors,  to  be  used  for  exchange  purposes.  Furthermore,  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Public  Education  shall  hold  annual  competitions  among 
national  and  foreign  authors  for  the  preparation  of  textbooks  for 
the  primary,  special  and  professional  schools,  fixing  an  appropriate 
compensation,  and  shall  have  the  most  important  works  published 
at  Government  expense. 

Hike  to  Mexico  City. — On  July  8,  1927,  a  group  of  Guatemalan 
students  arrived  in  Mexico  City  after  a  67  days’  hike  from  Guatemala 
City.  They  were  enthusiastically  received  by  more  than  3,000  stu¬ 
dents  from  the  various  technical  schools  and  representatives  of  the 
athletic  associations  of  the  Aztec  capital  and  during  their  stay  were 
feted  everywhere  as  guests  of  honor.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
last  year  a  group  of  Mexican  students  made  a  similar  trip  to  Guate¬ 
mala  City. 

Kindergarten  in  Retalhuleu. — A  kindergarten  open  to  all 
children  from  4  to  6  years  of  age  was  opened  in  Retalhuleu  on  July  7, 
1927.  In  addition  to  the  regular  kindergarten  work,  the  school  will 
teach  reading  and  writing. 
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HONDURAS 

Teachers’  congress. — The  first  teachers’  congress  of  Honduras 
is  to  he  held  in  Tegucigalpa  on  January  1,  1928,  to  consider  reforms 
to  the  present  system  of  public  instruction,  the  vocationalization  of 
primary  instruction,  stimuli  to  teachers,  the  definition  of  the  social 
duties  of  the  teacher,  higher  education  in  the  National  University  for 
the  training  of  teachers,  costs  of  primary  education,  and  other  related 
subjects.  Members  of  the  congress  are  to  be  graduate  teachers 
elected  by  their  colleagues  in  each  Department  of  the  Republic. 

Education  library. — The  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  has 
resolved  to  establish  in  Tegucigalpa  a  library  of  works  on  education 
which  it  was  hoped  might  be  open  by  September  15,  the  national 
holiday. 

Garrison  schools  for  illiterates. — The  press  of  Tegucigalpa 
reports  the  opening  in  military  posts  of  garrison  schools  for  illiterate 
soldiers.  One  such  school  was  opened  on  August  1  in  the  towm  of 
Danli  and  another  in  Yuscaran. 

MEXICO 

Domingo  Faustino  Sarmiento  School. — July  9  witnessed  the 
inauguration  of  the  Domingo  Faustino  Sarmiento  School,  built  with 
50,000  pesos  given  by  the  Transcontinental  Petroleum  Co.  The 
municipality  of  Mexico  City  gave  land  for  the  school  in  the  District 
of  Valbuena.  The  Federal  Government  gave  a  swimming  pool  and 
shower  baths,  so  that,  as  the  Secretary  of  Public  Education  said  in  an 
address  at  the  inauguration,  “every  pupil  may  have  the  benefits  of 
running  water  and  at  home  may  continue  the  hygienic  habits  learned  | 

in  school.” 

Parents’  association. — In  his  brillant  address  at  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  Domingo  Faustino  Sarmiento  School  mentioned  above 
the  Secretary  of  Public  Education  stressed  the  fact  that  open-air 
schools  benefit  not  only  the  pupils  but  also  the  whole  community. 

He  said : 

We  liave  witnessed  tlie  pliysical  and  moral  improvement  of  sections  which 
were  previously  considered  to  Ije  a  real  danger  for  those  who  ventured  into  them 
after  8  o’clock  at  night.  The  .Vtlampa  section,  where  the  Alvaro  Obregdn  School 
is  located,  has  greatly  changed.  .V  parents’  association  has  been  formed  in  , 

connection  with  the  school.  Social  conditions  have  improved  there,  and  in  the  ^ 

two  years  since  the  school’s  opening  no  robbery  has  occurred  in  the  building,  • 

which  has  no  doors  nor  window  sashes  for  protection,  although  situated  in  what 
was  considered  one  of  the  worst  districts  in  Mexico  City. 

Exchange  students. — Following  the  custom  of  the  past  few  years,  i 

there  has  been  a  group  of  Mexican  students  attending  classes  in  the 
summer  school  of  Pomona  College  in  Claremont,  Calif.  Pomona 
College  paid  the  expenses  in  the  United  States  of  two  of  these  stu¬ 
dents,  while  Mexico  did  the  same  thing  for  two  in  the  large  group 
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from  Pomona  which  went  to  study  at  the  summer  school  of  the 
University  of  Mexico. 

NICARAGUA 

Homage  to  a  famous  educator. — In  order  to  honor  the  memory 
of  Miguel  Ramfrez  Goyena,  founder  and  director  of  the  first  sec¬ 
ondary  school  of  Managua,  an  executive  decree  has  changed  the 
name  of  the  Central  National  Institute  for  Boys  to  that  of  the 
Ramfrez  Goyena  Institute. 

PANAMA 

Art  student  returns  from  Rome. — Senor  Rub6n  Villalaz  has 
returned  to  Panama  on  a  visit  to  his  family,  after  studying  three 
years  on  a  scholarship  from  the  Republic  of  Panama  in  the  Municipal 
Art  School  in  Rome  and  carrying  on  other  studies  in  the  Roman 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  under  Humberto  Amati.  While  in 
Panama  he  exhibited  14  of  his  works  in  several  mediums.  Senor 
Villalaz  will  return  to  Rome  to  study  four  years  more,  as  he  has 
received  much  encouragement,  including  a  medal  of  honor  from  the 
mayor  of  Rome. 

PARAGUAY 

Intellectual  exchange. — Dr.  Alberto  Strucchi,  professor  in  the 
Medical  School  of  the  University  of  C6rdoba,  Argentina,  arrived  in 
Asuncidn  last  July  to  arrange  for  cultural  exchange  between  the 
University  of  Asuncidn  and  the  institution  which  he  represented. 

Corresponding  members  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy. — 
Notification  was  received  last  July  that  the  following  Paraguayans 
had  been  honored  by  appointment  as  corresponding  members  of  the 
Royal  Spanish  Academy  of  Letters:  Don  Delffn  Chamorro,  Dr. 
Cecilio  Paez,  Dr.  Eusebio  Ayala,  Dr.  Manuel  Dominguez,  Don 
Eloy  Farina  Ndflez,  Dr.  Eligio  Ayala,  Don  Pablo  M.  Ynsfran,  Don 
Arsenio  L6pez  Decoud,  Dr.  Justo  P.  Benitez,  Dr.  Juan  Stefanich, 
Dr.  Anselmo  Jover  Peralta,  and  Don  J.  Natalicio  Gonzklez. 

PERU 

Creation  of  an  advanced  normal  school. — In  order  that  Peru 
may  have  an  institution  that  will  prepare  teachers  for  the  different 
grades  of  the  primary  and  secondary  schools,  the  Normal  School  for 
Teachers  in  Lima  has  been  changed  into  a  “pedagogic  institute,” 
or  advanced  normal  school.  This  institute  will  be  composed  of  the 
following  divisions:  Elementary  normal  section,  for  the  preparation 
of  elementary  teachers;  second  grade  section,  for  the  preparation  of 
intermediate  teachers;  special  section,  for  the  preparation  of  special 
intermediate  teachers;  advanced  section,  for  the  preparation  of 
secondary  school  teachers. 
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The  ORGANIZATION  OF  RURAL  SCHOOLS. — The  Minister  of  In¬ 
struction  has  commissioned  Dr.  Jos6  Rafael  Pareja,  who  has  been  on  a 
special  mission  to  Mexico,  to  make  a  study  of  the  educational  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  departments  of  Arequipa,  Puno,  Cuzco,  and  Apurlmac. 
This  commissioner  is  to  propose  the  measures  which  should  be  taken 
to  spread  education  among  the  aborigines  of  the  country. 

SALVADOR 

Book  Day. — Book  Day  was  celebrated  in  San  Salvador  on  August 
4,  1927,  as  part  of  the  August  patriotic  holidays.  Many  writers 
were  present  to  enjoy  the  program  arranged  and  to  vote  on  the 
establishment  of  a  board  of  book  publication,  of  which  Senor  Juan 
R.  Uriarte  was  made  president. 

Biological  society  established. — In  July  the  Biological  Society 
of  Salvador  was  established  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  National  Univer¬ 
sity  located  in  the  capital.  The  purpose  of  this  learned  society  is  to 
forward  the  study  of  biology  by  the  opening  of  a  laboratory,  a 
museum,  a  biological  library,  scientific  excursions,  and  eventually 
the  foundation  of  the  Agronomic  Institute  of  Salvador. 

URUGUAY 

International  university  exchange. — On  August  21,  1927, 
Dr.  Antonio  Sagarna,  Argentine  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
arrived  in  Montevideo  upon  the  invitation  of  the  Council  of  Secondary 
and  Preparatory  Instruction  to  give  a  lecture  in  the  University  of 
Uruguay  on  “How  we  should  educate  toward  peace.”  Dr.  Ramon 
G.  lAiyarte,  of  the  School  of  Physics  of  the  Argentine  University 
of  La  Plata,  was  another  exchange  lecturer  invited  by  the  Council 
of  Preparatory  and  Secondary  Education  to  give  a  series  of  lectures 
for  the  benefit  of  teachers  taking  special  advanced  courses. 

Uruguayan  university  students  during  July  visited  Brazil,  making 
an  extended  tour  of  the  principal  cities  of  that  country  on  a  pil¬ 
grimage  of  fraternity  and  of  study.  They  were  most  cordially 
received  by  their  Brazilian  confreres. 

Bolivia  school  in  Uruguay. — On  August  6,  1927,  a  school  in 
Montevideo  known  as  No.  42  was  renamed  for  the  Republic  of 
Bolivia,  an  interesting  program  being  carried  out  in  celebration  of  the 
event.  The  Minister  of  Bolivia  made  an  eloquent  address,  voicing 
the  spirit  of  American  fraternity  and  expressing  admiration  for 
Argentina. 

The  Bolivian  Minister  later  informed  the  Uruguayan  Minister  of 
Foreign  Relations  that  on  August  25,  1927,  the  anniversary  of 
Uruguayan  Independence,  the  vocational  school  for  girls  in  La  Paz 
would  be  named  for  the  Republic  of  Uruguay,  and  also  that  the 
city  of  Cochabamba  had  named  one  of  its  principal  schools  for 
Uruguay. 
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VENEZUELA 

Circulating  library. — In  pursuance  of  the  Government’s  policy 
for  promoting  public  instruction  the  Minister  of  Public  Education 
has  introduced  many  improvements  in  the  National  Library  of 
Caracas.  One  of  these  is  a  donation  of  3,000  carefully  selected 
volumes  for  the  circulating  section  of  the  library,  including  books 
on  science,  arts,  and  industries.  Children’s  books  and  many  works 
on  sports  and  amusements  for  young  people  are  also  among  this 
collection. 


BRAZIL 


Cooperative  associations. — The  Cooperative  Association  of 
Railway  Employees  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  organized  in  Santa  Maria 
for  collective  buying,  now  has  3,853  members.  With  their  families, 
there  are  15,412  individuals  profiting  from  the  services  of  this  organi¬ 
zation.  The  association  has  a  capital  of  over  7,000  contos,  large 
warehouses  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Porto  Alegre,  Cacequy,  Bag6  Passo 
Fundo,  Rio  Grande,  and  Cruz  Alta.  It  also  maintains  schools  for 
ordinary  and  professional  education.  In  its  advanced  schools  for 
girls  at  Santa  Maria  there  were  226  students  in  1926,  and  in  the 
vocational  school  for  boys,  260. 

Another  organization  of  this  type  is  the  Central  Cooperative 
Association  of  Laborers,  organized  on  July  29,  1927,  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  necessities,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  living  and  give  more  profit  to  the  rural  producer.  The 
association  is  an  outcome  of  the  discussion  in  the  credit  congresses 
which  meet  annually.  The  initial  capital  of  100,000  milreis  was 
immediately  subscribed,  the  Banco  Federal  taking  30,000  milreis  and 
individuals  the  remainder. 

CHILE 

Course  in  electrical  work. — An  evening  school  for  electricians 
taught  by  the  officials  of  the  general  electrical  inspector’s  bureau 
in  Santiago  gives  an  opportunity  for  learning  the  electrician’s  trade. 
Men  passing  the  examination  at  the  end  of  the  course  are  licensed  as 
electricians. 

Convalescent  home  for  working  women. — A  convalescent  home 
for  w'orking  women  has  been  founded  with  Government  aid  in 
Santiago  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  This 
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work  is  an  extension  of  the  service  already  offered  to  working  women 
by  these  sisters,  w'ho  maintain  a  dining  room  where  women  living 
outside  the  city  may  have  their  meals  at  very  modest  prices,  and  also 
offer  bookkeeping,  music,  sewing  and  domestic-seienee  courses  which 
women  may  take  in  free  hours. 

MEXICO 

Eighth  annual  convention  of  the  Mexican  Regional  Federa¬ 
tion  OF  Labor. — This  national  labor  organization  held  its  eighth 
annual  convention  in  Mexico  City  from  August  20  to  26  of  this  year, 
with  almost  3,000  delegates  in  attendance.  The  federation  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  large  number  of  organizations  of  industrial  and  agricul¬ 
tural  workers  from  all  parts  of  Mexico,  representing  a  total  of  more 
than  2,000,000  organized  workers. 

The  convention  discussed  many  phases  of  the  labor  problem  in 
Me.xico  and  passed  numerous  resolutions  designed  to  improve  the 
social,  economic,  and  moral  conditions  of  the  Mexican  laboring  classes. 
Among  the  most  important  were  those  relating  to  the  foundation  of 
libraries  and  schools  for  the  workers  in  various  States  of  the  Republic, 
the  establishment  of  sanitary  commissions  and  rural  schools,  the 
sending  of  lecturers  and  instructors  in  social  questions  to  various 
centers,  the  creation  of  workers’  cooperatives,  and  proposed 
legislation. 

The  federation  will  also  work  for  the  peace  and  concord  of  the 
nation  and  cooperate  in  every  possible  way  in  promoting  its  growth. 

President  Calles  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  one  of  the  convention 
sessions,  when  he  received  a  vote  of  confidence  from  the  workers  for 
his  patriotic  services  as  President  of  the  Republic. 

URUGUAY 

Fixed  wage. — According  to  El  DUi,  Montevideo,  June  1,  1927, 
quoted  by  Industrial  and  Labor  In/onnation,  Geneva,  August  1,  1927, 
the  National  Administrativ'e  Council  of  Uruguay  has  approved  a  law 
providing  that  in  contracts  for  public  works,  drawn  up  between  the 
Government  and  private  contractors,  workers  shall  receive  no  less 
than  a  minimum  wage  which  will  be  fixed  by  a  special  committee  on 
the  basis  of  the  cost  of  living.  According  to  the  United  States 
Commerce  Reports  for  September  19,  1927,  a  decree  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works  provides  that  all  contractors  shall  pay  a  minimum 
wage  of  2.50  pesos  a  day  (peso  at  current  exchange  equals  $1,002) 
on  all  Government  contracts,  present  and  future.  The  difference 
between  the  wages  actually  being  paid  by  contractors  now  executing 
public  works  and  the  decreed  minimum  wage  will  be  met  by  allow- 
65031— 27— Bull.  11 - 7 
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ances  from  the  public  treasury,  but  no  future  bids  from  contractors 
will  be  recognized  unless  they  agree  to  pay  the  minimum  wage. 

Delegate  to  Ixterxatioxal  LAroR  Office. — The  Diario  Oficial 
of  June  2,  1927,  announces  the  appointment  of  Sehor  Oscar  Deffeminis 
as  permanent  Uruguayan  representative  at  the  International  Labor 
Office  in  Geneva.  Senor  Deffeminis  is  Uruguaj’an  consul  general 
in  Switzerland. 


What  does  it  matter,  when  you  come  to  thinJc  of  it,  whether  a  child  is 
yours  by  blood  or  not?  All  the  little  ones  of  our  time  are  collectively 
the  children  of  us  adults  of  the  time  and  entitled  to  our  general  care. — 
Thomas  Hardy. 

.\rgextixa 

Social  museum  ixcori>or.\ted  with  uxiversitv. — The  Argentine 
Social  Museum,  though  retaining  its  autonomy  and  liberty  for 
development,  has  been  made  a  part  of  the  L’^nivei’sitj'  of  Buenos 
Aires,  where  it  will  function  as  an  institute  of  social  statistics,  investi¬ 
gations,  and  activities.  The  Argentine  Social  Museum  has  been  the 
foremost  institute  in  the  study  of  social  conditions  in  that  countiy’ 
and  has  sponsored  international  conferences  relating  to  sociology. 

New  Red  Cross  dispexsary. — The  Argentine  Red  Cross  on  July 
24,  1927,  opened  the  new  Juan  Girondo  anticancer  dispensary  and 
the  gynecological  and  child-welfare  clinics  on  Calle  Parana,  Buenos 
Aires. 

Free  health  lectures. — On  August  2,  1927,  in  the  Popular 
Lecture  Institute  maintained  by  Im  Prensa,  a  great  daily  of  Buenos 
Aires,  the  twelfth  lecture  was  delivered  hj’  Dr.  Samuel  Madrid 
Paez  on  “Preventive  medicine  for  children.”  The  lecturer  was 
well  fitted  for  his  subject,  as  he  has  been  director  of  the  Casa  de 
Expositos  (orphan  asylum),  is  now  director  of  the  Mercedes  Lasaga 
Riglos  Children’s  Hospital,  and  president  of  the  board  of  medical 
advisors  of  the  Charity  Society.  He  has  also  lectured  on  child 
health  in  Montevideo,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Santiago,  Chile. 

Other  free  lectures  on  the  conservation  of  health  are  offered  by 
the  Ai'gentine  League  for  Social  Prophylaxis,  which  discusses  the 
causes  and  effects  of  social  disease.  The  lecture  delivered  August 
4,  1927,  was  on  “  Hereditary  disease  and  sanitary  reforms  in  connection 
with  marriage.” 
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BOLIVIA 

Campaign  against  immoral  books. — A  very  laudable  measure 
toward  gjuarding  the  morals  of  the  younger  generation  has  been 
taken  by  the  Minister  of  Instruction,  Senor  Victor  Munoz  Reyes,  in 
starting  a  campaign  against  immoral  books.  To  this  effect  Senor 
Munoz  has  sent  a  note  to  all  school  principals  of  the  Republic  re¬ 
questing  that  they  notify  bookstores  and  other  places  selling  books, 
phonograph  records,  postcards,  or  statues  which  in  any  way  offend 
public  morals  that  such  articles  will  be  seized  and  all  of  the  penalties 
stipulated  in  the  penal  code  for  offering  such  articles  for  sale  will 
hereafter  be  strictly  enforced. 

BRAZIL 

City  planning  and  housing. — M.  Alfred  Agache,  the  French  city 
planner  engaged  to  advise  the  city  government  on  projected  improve¬ 
ments  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  extension  of  that  capital,  gave  in 
July  and  August  a  series  of  illustrated  lectures  in  the  School  of  Fine 
Arts  and  the  Polytechnic  School,  as  well  as  several  before  the  Rotary 
Club  and  other  audiences. 

Plans  are  being  considered  for  the  construction  of  5,000  cheap 
wooden  houses  to  relieve  the  housing  shortage  in  the  Brazilian  capital 
for  the  officials  and  employees  of  the  Federal  Government.  Bids 
have  been  called  for  under  the  provisions  of  Law  4569  of  August 
21,  1922. 

Suburban  maternity  hospital. — On  August  14,  1927,  the  corner 
stone  of  the  suburban  maternity  hospital  in  Cascadura  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  laid  in  the  presence  of  officials  of  the 
Government  and  other  guests.  The  board  of  directors  of  this 
recently  incorporated  institution  is  composed  of  ladies. 

New  child  w’elfare  clinic. — The  inspector  of  child  hygiene  plans 
to  open  another  child-welfare  clinic  in  Catumby  for  the  benefit  of 
that  section  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Care  will  be  given  to  expectant 
mothers,  babies,  and  children  of  preschool  age,  as  well  as  weekly 
lectures  on  the  preparation  of  babies’  food.  Dental  service  will  also 
be  available  for  preschool  children. 

Radio  lectures  on  care  of  teeth. — Thanks  to  the  courtesy  of 
the  Radio  Society,  Prof.  Frederico  Eyer,  president  of  the  Children’s 
Dental  Service  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  has  begun  a  series  of  radio  lectures 
on  the  proper  care  of  children’s  teeth,  and  the  importance  of  the  diet 
of  the  expectant  mother  and  of  the  growing  child  in  securing  good 
teeth  for  the  child. 

Association  for  the  protection  of  newsboys. — An  association 
for  the  protection  of  newsboys  has  recently  been  established  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  It  will  have  its  headquarters  in  the  building  of  the  Press 
Club  and  will  give  evening  classes  for  the  benefit  of  its  young  proteges 
as  well  as  some  material  aid. 
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CHILE 

Retirement  of  DoSa  Concepci6n  Valdes  de  Marchant, — This 
lady,  the  founder  and  for  16  years  the  president  of  the  women’s 
committee  of  the  Patronato  Xacional  de  la  Infancia  in  Santiago,  has 
recently  resigned  her  office  because  of  ill  health,  becoming  honorary 
president.  To  her  and  to  her  brother,  Don  Ismael  Valdes  Valdes, 
are  largely  due  the  growth  and  efficient  work  of  the  child  health 
centers  and  other  work  of  the  Patronato.  Senora  de  Marchant 
trained  the  corps  of  women  and  young  girls  who  assist  in  the  health 
centers  and  make  home  visits,  imparting  to  them  some  of  her  own 
devoted  and  self-sacrificing  spirit;  she  frequently  visited  the  maternity 
home;  she  and  her  f)rother  founded  the  dining  room  for  poor  nursing 
mothers;  the  layette  section  was  under  her  immediate  direction. 
Thousands  of  mothers  think  of  her  with  gratitude;  thousands  of 
children  are  living  who  but  for  her  work  would  have  died. 

Housing. — Dr.  Jos6  Santos  Salas,  Minister  of  Public  Health, 
recently  issued  a  statement  on  cheap  housing.  Readers  of  the 
Bulletin  will  recall  that  Chilean  law  provides  for  loans  of  Govern¬ 
ment  funds  at  low  interest  for  the  construction  of  workers’  dwellings, 
to  be  sold  to  them  on  easy  payments;  these  loans  are  now  to  be  made 
only  to  municipalities.  Provincial  authorities  are  requested  to  have 
a  census  of  workers’  dwellings  made  in  their  respective  districts,  with 
data  as  to  their  habitability. 

The  city  of  Santiago  has  under  consideration  the  erection  of  500 
houses  at  a  cost  of  10,000  pesos  each,  to  be  sold  for  annual  payments 
of  600  pesos,  while  in  Valparaiso  a  group  of  houses  will  be  built  in 
the  waterside  section  known  as  Las  Habas,  and  next  to  it  a  number  of 
flats. 

Of  interest  in  connection  with  housing  is  the  statement  made  by  f 
Dr.  Ugarte  Valenzuela,  an  alderman  of  Santiago,  during  a  discussion  i 
of  the  question.  He  said  that  of  the  approximately  600,000  families 
in  Chile  2  per  cent  are  large  landowners  and  8  per  cent  small  land- 

owners,  the  remaining  90  per  cent  being  tenants.  I 

! 

COSTA  RICA  ! 

Creation  of  new  portfolio. — A  portfolio  to  combine  the  present 
functions  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  as 
specified  in  the  law  on  the  protection  of  public  health,  those  of  the 
Public  Welfare  Bureau,  and  those  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
in  respect  to  local  hj'giene,  was  created  by  an  official  decree  of  June 
4,  1927,  under  the  name  of  Department  of  Public  Health  and  Social 
Protection. 

Work  of  Buen  Pastor. — Most  interesting  and  helpful  is  the  work 
being  carried  on  by  the  sisters  in  charge  of  the  Buen  Pastor  reforma¬ 
tory  situated  on  the  outskirts  of  San  Jos^.  According  to  the  Diario 
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de  Costa  Rica  of  July  22,  1927,  the  visitor  to  the  home  soon  forgets 
that  he  is  in  a  prison.  Strict  discipline  has  been  found  to  be  un¬ 
necessary,  and  the  criminal  tendencies  of  its  inmates  are  overcome 
by  the  training  given  for  future  self-support.  Weaving,  pottery- 
making,  laundry  work,  and  wicker-furniture  making  are  taught;  the 
younger  children  receive  a  regular  school  training  and  all  are  given 
instruction  in  morals.  Aside  from  workshops,  classrooms,  and 
chapel,  the  reformatory  has  earthquake-proof  dormitories,  a  hospital, 
and  large  kitchen  where  enough  bread  is  baked  each  day  to  more 
than  supply  the  institution.  At  present  there  are  120  inmates  in  the 
reformatory. 

ECUADOR 

Civilization  of  Indians. — A  committee  of  women  was  recently 
organized  in  Guayaquil  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  eastern  section  of  the  Republic,  and  particularly  in  the 
work  of  civ'ilizing  the  Jlbaro  Indians  by  establishing  schools,  building 
roads,  and  teaching  them  sanitary  measures.  Plans  have  been  made 
by  the  committee  for  establishing  primary  schools  for  the  colonists  of 
the  eastern  section  and  for  the  Indians,  as  well  as  agricultural  and 
manual-training  schools  among  the  Jlbaros,  providing  the  latter  with 
machines  for  teaching  them  to  spin,  weave,  and  sew. 

HAITI 

Hospital  improvements. — At  the  Port-au-Prince  hospital  men’s 
medical  service  has  been  installed  in  two  of  the  new  wards,  thus 
relieving  the  congestion.  Since  August  1  the  third  ward  has  been 
receiving  the  female  medical  service.  The  entire  medical  service  is 
now  in  the  new  building.  With  the  e.xception  of  the  children’s 
service,  the  hospital  now  has  ample  room  for  the  patients  being 
handled. 

The  hospital  at  Cayes  has  been  furnished  with  shower  baths  and 
latrines  in  the  grounds,  one  for  patients  in  the  hospital  and  another 
for  the  nurses  and  dispensary  patients. 

At  the  Gonaives  hospital  an  independent  water  supply  was  com¬ 
pleted  on  July  21. 

Rural  clinics. — At  Jacmel,  during  July,  12,939  consultations 
were  given  in  the  rural  clinic  and  dispensary  service,  in  addition  to 
1,623  at  the  out-patient  department  of  the  hospital.  This  is  the 
largest  number  of  treatments  given  in  this  section  in  a  single  month 
of  the  present  fiscal  year. 

HONDURAS 


Rockefeller  Foundation  in  Honduras. — Doctor  Malloy,  an 
expert  of  the  staff  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  who  has  had 
charge  of  a  number  of  the  health  departments  established  by  that 
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institution  in  Central  American  countries,  is  to  be  stationed  in 
Tegucigalpa  to  direct  the  campaign  against  malaria  and  its  carrier, 
the  mosquito,  and  against  other  diseases. 

MEXICO 

Campaign  for  child  welfare. — As  part  of  the  active  campaign 
for  child  welfare  begun  in  Mexico,  a  corps  of  voluntary  visiting 
nurses  has  been  created,  which  will  be  free  to  all  parents  registering 
their  children  in  the  respective  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health. 
After  being  carefully  instructed,  the  women  who  offer  their  services 
for  this  work  will  visit  homes,  watch  each  child’s  development,  and 
give  the  necessary  advice  for  keeping  it  strong  and  well,  recom¬ 
mending  the  service  of  clinics  when  necessary. 

Many  pamphlets  on  child  welfare  have  also  been  distributed  by 
voluntary  workers,  while  lectures  on  this  subject  will  be  given  period¬ 
ically  in  all  towns.  It  is  also  planned  to  organize  groups  to  visit 
small  villages  and  hamlets  to  give  instructions  to  rural  mothers. 

NICARAGUA 

Graduate  of  public  health  course. — Dr.  Jacinto  P4rez,  of 
Nicaragua,  received  his  diploma  as  doctor  of  public  health  from  the 
School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  of  Johns  Hopkins  University 
on  June  14  where  he  had  been  studying  on  a  Rockefeller  Foundation 
fellowship.  Arrangements  are  being  made  for  Doctor  P4rez  to  do 
special  work  in  the  preparation  of  antirabies  and  smallpox  vaccines 
before  his  return  to  Nicaragua. 

Inspectors  of  school  hygiene. — Physicians  have  recently  been 
appointed  as  inspectors  of  school  hygiene  in  the  towns  of  Masaya, 
Chinandega,  Matagalpa,  Rivas,  Chontales,  and  Granada. 

PARAGUAY 

Paraguayan  Red  Cross  Building. — The  Paraguayan  Red 
Cross,  which  was  founded  in  1919,  began  on  July  28,  1927,  the  laying 
of  the  foundation  of  the  National  Red  Cross  Building  in  Asuncidn  on 
a  lot  of  2,117  square  meters  near  Caballero  Park.  As  funds  in  hand 
are  not  sufficient  to  complete  the  building,  a  loan  of  130,000  pesos  is 
to  be  floated  in  .500-peso  bonds  running  for  three  years.  The  build¬ 
ing,  in  addition  to  the  offices  and  other  rooms,  will  have  a  child-welfare 
clinic. 

Woman  physician  lectures. — Dr.  Gabriela  Valenzuela,  a  Para¬ 
guayan  woman  physician,  recently  gave  a  lecture  in  Asuncion  on 
“Useful  knowledge  for  the  woman  in  the  home.”  Doctor  Valen¬ 
zuela  was  distinguished  as  a  student  in  school  and  in  the  university, 
and  now  as  physician  is  helping  to  educate  her  countrywomen  in 
knowledge  of  the  remedies  and  first  aid  which  are  necessary  to  every 
housewife. 
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PERU 

United  States  delegates  to  sanitary  conference. — The  fol¬ 
lowing  delegates  were  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  under 
authorization  of  the  President,  to  the  Eighth  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Conference  which  met  at  Lima,  Peru,  on  October  12,  1927:  Surg. 
(len.  Hugh  S.  Cumming,  Surg.  B.  J.  Lloyd,  and  Surg.  J.  D.  Long. 

URUGUAY 

Child  welfare. — On  June  8,  1927,  the  President  of  Uruguay 
appointed  Dr.  Luis  Morquio  Uruguayan  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  International  American  Institute  of  Child  Welfare, 
located  in  Montevideo.  Doctor  Morquio,  now  head  of  the  school  of 
pediatrics  in  the  univ’ersity,  is  regarded  as  a  most  eminent  child 
specialist. 

A  bill  for  the  establishment  of  an  institute  of  pediatrics  and  child 
care  as  part  of  the  school  of  pediatrics  was  presented  to  the  Uruguayan 
Congress  in  July,  with  the  indorsement  of  the  I’^ruguayan  Society  of 
Pediatrics. 

Antituberculosis  League. — The  Uruguayan  Antituberculosis 
League  appointed  Dr.  Jos^  Mainginous  as  delegate  to  the  antitubercu¬ 
losis  congress  held  in  C6rdoba,  Argentina,  in  October,  1927.  The 
league  also  sent  its  leaflets  and  tables  and  statistics  published  in 
pamphlet  form,  which  it  has  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  National 
Public  Charity  Department  of  the  Government  and  for  the  National 
Council  of  Hygiene. 

Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  Building. — On  July  28, 
1927,  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  opened  its  clubhouse 
in  Montevideo,  having  among  its  distinguished  guests  on  that  occa¬ 
sion  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  representatives  of  Congress, 
the  diplomatic  corps,  and  the  National  Council  of  Administration. 

VENEZUELA 

Honorary  degree  conferred. — Information  has  been  received 
that  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  recently  conferred  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  science  on  Dr.  Juan  Iturbe,  a  brilliant  young 
physician  of  Caracas  who  has  made  himself  known  through  his  studies 
of  tropical  diseases. 

Dental  society  to  institute  prize. — At  the  suggestion  of  the 
president  of  the  Dental  Association  of  Caracas  this  organization  has 
suggested  the  founding  of  a  prize  to  be  named  Florestan  Aguilar, 
in  honor  of  that  famous  Spanish  dentist.  To  this  end  the  society  has 
invited  the  various  dental  associations  of  Latin  America  to  cooperate 
in  the  founding  of  the  prize,  which  will  consist  of  a  diploma,  a  gold 
medal,  and  $  1 ,000  in  gold.  This  suggestion  will  be  carried  for  approval 
to  the  Third  Latin  American  Dental  Congress,  which  congress  will 
meet  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1929. 


ARGENTINA 


Diplomatic  representation  in  Santo  Domingo. — By  a  presi¬ 
dential  decree  of  March,  1927,  diplomatic  representation  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  was  extended  to  the  Argentine  Minister  to 
Cuba,  who  now  is  Minister  to  both  countries. 

Cooperative  association  for  American  peace.— The  Director 
Cleneral  of  the  Pan  American  Union  recently  received  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Enrique  Loudet,  of  Buenos  Aires,  announcing  the  establishment 
in  that  city  of  an  international  cooperative  association  for  American 
peace. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  takes  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  wish  success  to  the  new  organization  which  has  pledged 
itself  to  American  friendship  and  better  understanding,  a  cause  for 
which  the  Pan  American  Union  has  been  working  for  nearly  40  years, 
and  in  the  interest  of  which  it  stands  ever  ready  to  lend  aid  and  sup¬ 
port  to  collaborators. 

BRAZIL 

Celebration  for  aviators  of  the  Jahu. — During  the  latter  part 
of  July,  Rio  de  Janeiro  celebrated  with  enthusiasm  the  completion 
j  of  the  flight  by  Brazilian  aviators  from  Porto  Praia,  Portugal,  to 

Fernando  Noronha  and  on  to  Brazil.  Commander  Ribeiro  de  Barros 
*  and  Lieutenant  Negrao,  the  successful  aviators,  received  homage 

'  from  all  classes  of  citizens,  who  feel  a  great  pride  in  the  conquest  of 

the  Atlantic  by  their  countrymen. 

CHILE 

Chilean  presides  over  League  of  Nations  Council. — As  pre- 
'  siding  officer  of  the  Council  of  the  I^eague  of  Nations,  Senor  Enrique 

Villegas,  Minister  of  Chile  in  Italy,  opened  the  Eighth  Assembly  of 
the  I^eague  of  Nations,  which  met  in  Geneva  last  September. 

,  COLOMBIA 

Colombia  honors  the  President  of  Chile. — By  virtue  of 
'  Executive  Decree  No.  1266,  of  July  23,  1927,  the  decoration  of  the 

Cross  of  Boyaca,  of  the  first  class,  with  precious  stones,  was  bestowed 
upon  His  Excellency  Senor  Carlos  Ibaiiez  del  Campo,  President  of 
Chile. 
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Seventh  American  Scientific  Congress. — On  July  30, 1927,  the 
installation  of  the  members  of  the  organizinf?  committee  of  the 
Seventh  American  Scientific  Congress,  to  be  held  in  San  Jos4  in  1929, 
in  accordance  with  a  decision  of  the  Third  Pan  American  Scientific 
Congress,  took  place  in  that  city.  All  preliminary  arrangements  will 
be  under  the  direction  of  Licenciado  don  Luis  Anderson,  who  was 
named  president  of  the  commission  at  its  first  session.  At  the  same 
time  Don  Guillermo  Vargas  was  chosen  secretary  general  and  a 
subcommittee  appointed  to  draw  up  the  regulations  for  the  congress. 
As  yet  no  definite  date  has  been  set  for  the  congress. 

CUBA 

Cuba  given  seat  on  League  of  Nations  Cou.ncil. — At  the 
meeting  of  the  Eighth  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  last 
September,  Cuba  was  voted  a  nonpermanent  seat  on  the  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  Of  the  nine  nonpermanent  Council  seats, 
four  are  now  held  by  American  nations:  Canada,  Chile,  Colombia, 
and  Cuba. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

National  academies. — The  creation  of  national  academies  of 
history  and  of  arts  and  letters  has  been  proposed  by  Senor  Martinez 
Reyna,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Presidency.  This  suggestion  has 
received  the  public  indorsement  of  President  Vasiiuez  as  being  a 
natural  corollary  of  proposals  to  build  a  national  theater,  a  national 
university,  and  a  national  library  and  museum. 

PARAGUAY 

Native  music. — A  concert  of  native  music  played  chiefly  on 
native  instruments  was  organized  not  long  ago  in  Asuncidn  by 
N6non  Dominguez,  who  also  included  in  the  program  the  dances 
known  as  the  santafe,  the  pericon,  and  others.  Folk  songs  and  other 
typical  musical  compositions  were  executed  on  the  harp,  guitars,  the 
balambau  (a  single-stringed  Indian  instrument),  the  piano,  and 
accordions. 

URUGUAY 

Uruguayan  President  of  League  of  Nations  Assembly. — The 
Eighth  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations,  meeting  in  Geneva  last 
September,  elected  as  its  president  Dr.  Alberto  Guani,  Minister  of 
Uruguay  in  France,  and  former  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  his 
country.  Doctor  Guani  is  the  third  Latin  American  to  receiv'e  this 
honor,  his  predecessors  being  Senor  Agustin  Edwards,  of  Chile,  and 
Dr.  Cosine  de  la  Torrientc,  of  Cuba. 
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.Archer  Woodford. 
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Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  the  Val|>araiso  district 

July  14 

Harold  M.  Deane,  consul  at 

for  quarter  ended  June  :)0,  1927. 

Val|>araiso. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Punta  .Arenas,  semester 

July  20 

John  T.  Calvin,  vice  consul 

ended  June  30,  1927. 

in  charge,  Punta  Arenas. 

Quarterly  report  from  .Antofagixsta,  ended  June  30 . 

July  21 

Geo.  D.  Hopiier,  consul  at 

Transition  of  the  Chilean  nitrate  industry . 

.Aug.  10 

.Antofagasta.  1 

Harry  Campbell,  consul  at  | 

General  plan  for  improvement  of  Vifla  del  Mar . 

•Aug.  16 

lquii|ue.  j 

Harold  M.  Deane.  | 

COLOMBIA 

i 

Cotlee  pioduction  in  Colombia . 

July  28 

Alfred  Theo.  Burri,  consul  ! 

Exports  from  Buenaventura  for  July,  1927 . 

Aug.  5 

at  Barramiuilla.  ! 

R.  Hudson  Fetner,  vice  , 

Congestion  in  the  port  of  Buenaventura . 

Aug.  6 

consul  at  Buenaventura.  • 

Do. 

Comiiarison  of  imiiorts  and  ex|K>rts  of  first  6  months  of  1927,  with 

Aui.  11 

Do. 

same  (leriod  of  1926. 

1 

The  market  for  lumlier . 

1  Aug.  12 

Do. 

Market  for  railway  eipiipment . 

'  .Aug.  14 

Do.  t 

Modern  tenement  houses  tor  Cali . 

1  Aug.  15 

Do.  i 

Sugar  i>roduction  in  western  Colombia . 

1  .Aug.  22 

Do.  ' 
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fieportH  received  to  Heptemher  15,  1927 — Continued 


Subject 


Date 


Quarterly  report  of  Costa  Rican  products  exported . i  Aug.  8 

July,  1927,  report  of  commerce  and  industries . I  .\ug.  10 

CUBA  I 

Mineral  production  in  the  Antilla  consular  district  during  1926..'  .\ug.  12 

Report  on  the  mineral  production  of  Cuba  in  1926 . |...do . 

Commercial  aviation  in  Cuba . i  .\ug.  13 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  July,  1927 . \  .\ug.  19 

ECVADOR  I 

Report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  June,  1927 .  June  13 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries,  July,  1927 . ^  .Vug.  13 

GUATEMALA 


Report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  July .  .Vug.  9  | 

Supplement  items  in  customs  tariff .  .Vug.  17  | 

ItONDlRA.S  1 


Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Ceiba  consular  district,  July  30 
cjuarter  ended  June  30,  1927.  ' 

Reviewofthe  Puerto  Cortesdistrict,  quarterendedJune30,1927.  .Vug.  3 

NICARAGUA 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  western  Nicaragua  for  ,  .Vug.  3  ! 
July,  1927.  I 

Foreign  trade  of  Nicaragua  during  1926 . . . . j  .Vug.  19  j 

PANAMA  I  ' 

July  report  on  commerce  and  industries — Government  bonded  !  .Vug.  13  ; 

warehouses,  text  in  "Oaceta  Oflcial”  of  July  16,1927.  i  . 

PERU  ;  I 

Review  on  commerce  and  industries  for  July,  1927,  and  principal  .Vug.  10  j 
points  of  message  of  the  President  at  o(iening  of  Congress  on 
July  28.  1927.  ' 

SALVADOR  I 


Report  on  commerce  and  industries  of  Salvador  for  July,  1927...  .Vug.  ij 

URUGUAY  I 

Decree  changing  the  customs  tariff  on  imiiorted  lumber . .  July  26  | 

VENEZUELA 

Vital  statistics  and  living  conditions  in  the  Puerto  Cabello  con-  .Vug.  6 
sular  district.  i 

Coffee  report  of  Maracaibo  for  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  .Vug.  25  ' 
July,  1927.  i 


.Vuthor 


Roderick  \V.  I'nckles,  vice 
consul  at  San  Jos6. 

Do. 


Horace  J.  Dickinson,  consul 
at  .Vntilla. 

Edward  Caffery,  consul  in 
charge,  at  Habana. 

Do. 

Do. 


Harold  D.  Cluni,  consul  in 
charge  at  Guayaquil. 

Do. 


Philip  Holland,  consul  gen¬ 
eral  at  Guatemala  City. 
Do. 


Nelson  R.  Park,  consul  at 
Ceiba. 

Ray  Fox,  consul  at  Puerto 
Cortes. 


Christian  T.  Steger,  consul 
at  Corinto. 

.V.  J.  McConnicx),  consul  at 
Bluefields. 


H.  D.  Myers,  vice  consul  at 
Panama. 


Geo.  .V.  Makinson,  consul  at 
Callao- Lima. 


VV.  J.  McCafferty,  consul  at 
San  Salvador. 


C.  Carrigan.  consul  general 
in  charge,  Montevideo. 


George  R.  Phelan,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Puerto  Cabello. 
Raymond  E.  .Vheam,  vice 
consul  at  Mamcaiho. 


T 


